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a million laughs 
for 1937 


JUDGE 


all dolled up in a holiday package 

delivered by telegraph messenger 

at any friend’s door when you say. 
issues of the 


1” for 12 new JUDGE 


New wit, new fun, new humor with all the 
best things in Life combined with Judge Features 
IRVING TRESSLER. The old 1.Q. 











GEORGE JEAN NATHAN. Some say he 


is America’s most caustic theatrical 
critic. If he says it's good, mister, it 
is good. 


DON HEROLD. Mr. Herold is decidedly 
Not awed by radio. He is one reason 
why radio tycoons sleep poorly at 
night. 


MISTRESS PEPY’S DIARY. In which a 
spiritual descendant of old Sam'| looks 
at America as gaily as the old rounder 


knocker-downer. All the intellectuals 
and the think-they-ares are getting set 
back on their heels by him. 


PARE LORENTZ. A picture producer 
who knows where to look for the Holly- 
wood cheese and usually finds it. Wises 
you up no end on movies. 

GEORGE COFFIN. Bridge expert, but 
don't let that deter you. He presents a 
problem each month guaranteed to pin 
even Mr. Culbertson's ears back. 


did at London. 

COURT CALENDAR wherein Judge's 
HIGH HAT. Judge Jr. comes through critics enable you to talk entertain- 
with thé best of advice on eating, ingly of new movies, plays, books and 
drinking, living, and oh yes,-women. such. 


AND 12 Others, yes sir,12. 
POSTAL TELEGRAPH MESSENGER 


hands your good friends their first issue 
of the new JUDGE with Life features 
in this exciting holiday package on 
Christmas or New Year's Day. 












with this 
greeting 
card and 
your name. 









J U D G E Please deliver JUDGE as | have checked below to my good friend 


18 East 48th St., 
New York, N. Y. 





Print the name so that we won't miss 





And make the address as plain, too. 


Deliver Christmas Day [) 
Deliver New Year's Day (] 


$1.50 2 
2.50 2 


| enclose check, money order. Write my name on the greeting card thusly: 


1 year 
2 years 





2 or more subscriptions each $1.25 yearly 


MID-WEEK 
PICTORIAL 


is no slouch of 
a holiday gift, either 


A weekly first showing of the most exciting, 
hilarious, historical, and hard to get pictures, 
guaranteed to keep the most phlegmatic 
Aunt Minnie on the quivive (Hot seat, to you). 


You'd be surprised where cameras click 
today, thanks to super-sensitive film and 
speed lens. Some of the subjects are, too. 
And you get the results of this extraordinary 
button pressing in over 200 fascinating pic- 
tures each week from all over the world. 


Not only the pictures, themselves, but 
juicy stories about them. All so thrilling that 
life is beginning in some places at 85. 


MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 


sees all pictures, 
prints the rarest 


Pictures are rapidly becoming the number 
one news reporting medium, and Mid-Week 
Pictorial edits them with the flash of radio 
and the dash of teletype. 


For a gift to a friend we do 


this Ce i 


Use the coupon below 





MID-WEEK 
PICTORIAL 


148 East 47th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Please deliver Mid-Week as | have checked below to my good 
friend 





Print it. Then we won't muff it. 


— 





Ditto 
| enclose check, money order. Write my name on the greeting card thusly: 





1 year $3.90 1 Deliver Christmas Day [) 
2 years 7.00) Deliver New Year's Day Ch 
2 or more subscriptions each $3.50 yearly. 
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Underwood 
In Los Angeles, this 16-year-old girl exhibits one of the 
ways of keeping young, on top of a skyscraper. 


International 
This is a demonstration by Frisco’s fire department how two 
lovely persons may be rescued in an emergency. 
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Cross Currents 


AS 1936 so bad? Ask a 
half dozen people their 
feeling as the year 
ends, and five out of six will 
say we’re lucky to get through 
it, good bye and bad cess to it! 

But was it all bad? Are 
there no credits to balance the 
evil and threat of evil of the 
past year? 

Outstanding fact of 1936 in 
this country is the end of the 
seven lean years and the re- 
vival of business. 

But there is not much com- 
fort in the fact that the bread- 
line has been eliminated, 
when millions are still out of 
work. 

There is little for self-com- 
plaisance when public works 
funds are withdrawn from the 
relief program while hun- 
dreds of thousands thrown 
out of work face want. 

Industry is running at 
more nearly normal, stores 
cannot get goods enough to 
meet the holiday demand, 
more people are at work, 

wages show a slight 


“™ improvement, stocks 


are up, huge dividends 

have been passed out 

of corporation sur- 
pluses into stockholders’ pock- 
ets. For many, it’s been the 
best of possible years. 

Perhaps the outstanding 
feat of the year was the 
sweeping victory of Roosevelt 
and the overwhelming man- 
date given him by all but two 
states to continue his New 
Deal. No amount of propa- 
ganda, no dire prophecies, no 
appeal to self-interest dimmed 
the issue for the millions who 
believed in government for 
the many above protection for 
the privileged few. 

The rise of demagoguery 
was extinguished by the land- 
slide of 1936 and it will be a 
long time before a personal 
following will threaten to un- 
seat popularly elected officials 
again. The Coughlins, the 
Townsends, and their pan- 
aceas, were discredited. 

Meantime, there are mil- 
lions who are poverty-stricken 
now and who have reached 
the age of retirement. While 
the funds are being built to 
give future social security, 


these others who have reached 
the age of retirement present 
an immediate problem. Their 
wants are as great as the 
wants of those who will reach 
the retirement age when the 
act becomes operative. 

In aesthetics, the outstand- 
ing achievement was the sec- 
ond award of the Nobel prize 
for literature to an American. 
Eugene O’Neill, playwright, 
joined his countryman, Sin- 
clair Lewis, novelist, in the 
select company to gain this 
world recognition. 

In athletics, the score was 
not so good. The Olympics 
were made the medium of na- 
tionalist propaganda in Ber- 
lin, and something of the 
strictness of nazi discipline 
crept into the consciousness of 
our own officials who kept 
some of our foremost athletes 
out of competition. The bit- 
terness resulted in the defeat 
of Avery Brundage and his 
faction. 

The conference of Ameri- 
can Republics in Buenos Aires 
is writing a new chapter of 
peace and amity among the 
American nations and its 
sponsors hope it will furnish 
an example to the rest of the 
world. 

It is when we turn to the 
Eastern Hemisphere, how- 
ever, that we are faced with 
the appalling antagonisms 
that brought violence, wiped 
an independent nation off the 
map, split once proud Spain 
into civil war, turned portions 
of China into Japanese domin- 
ions, killed the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, dealt a serious blow 
to the League of Nations, 
brought new alliances that 
bode no one good, and left a 
heritage of threatened war 
that may still engulf Europe 
and Asia. 

The peoples of the world 
are heartily sick of war, else 
it would have broken out on a 
grand scale over any one of 
several provocations in 1936. 
What people want, is govern- 
ment that will ensure them 
work, purposeful, gainful 
work. Left to themselves, 
they mean to get it. together 
with the right to happiness 
and peace. May their prayers 
be answered in 1937! 


(Entire contents copyrighted by Pictorial Publications) 
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Can you remember 1936? Can you 
remember the things which pleased and 
thrilled you—or made you angry and 
indignant? Can you remember how 
you felt when you read the headlines 
announcing the occupation of Addis 
Ababa by I] Duce’s troops? Or the occu- 
pation of the German Rhinelandin open 
violation of the ill-starred Treaty of 
Versailles? Or even the returns from 
the biggest Presidential election in 
the history of the United States? 
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Iaternational 


BIGGEST EVENT OF THE YEAR—TO AMERICANS 


Proof that the common man still runs the show in America, that peace, good neighborliness, liberalism and a 
greater sharing of wealth is his aim: the re-election of Franklin Delano Roosevelt on November 3rd. On that 
evening the President, with his family, took his victory bow on the front porch of his mother’s Hyde Park home. 


New things, new faces, new events— 
1937 will give birth to thousands of 
them. The stream of world history is 
sweeping now through swift, rocky 
channels; the front pages are scarcely 
large enough to hold the headlines. 
But to understand the future you must 
know the past; you must discern in the 
flowering of next year’s crop of epochal 
stories the seeds sown in this year of 
grace. So, on the following pages, we 
print prophetic pictures of 1936. 
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King ‘ * 3 
JAN. 20 George V of ) i a 
England succumbed to illness. Above: ‘ 
King Edward VIII and the present King 


George VI walk behind the caisson carrying the remains 
of their father to his resting place in St. George’s Chapel, London. 


; ih i P 
Wide World Acme 
J AN a7 Congress passes, over presi- M AR CH 1 Japanese military uprising and the murdering of several 
: dential veto, the soldier’s elder statesmen. First manifestation to Westerners of 
bonus bill. Above: Rignardo Rizzo and chil- Japan’s internal diplomatic versus military struggle. Above: Sakwa Regiment 
dren greet delivery of $496 in bonus bonds. arriving at the Ryozoku railroad station in Tokyo to suppress the revolt. 


MARCH 7 


Hitler openly breaks the Versailles treaty, starts 

march of 50,000 troops into the de-militarized Rhine- 

land. Above: German infantry and cavalry receive a warm 
reception as they march over Mainz bridge which spans Rhine. 
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International 


International 


APR Death of Bruno MAY 4 Italy’s fatal blow to Ethiopia when Marshal Badoglio entered an abandoned Addis 


Hauptmann. Ababa. Above: Eritrean Italian-trained artillery, which with airplanes and poison 
Above: Mrs. Hauptmann. gas paved the way for paved roads of Italian engineers, and the dropping of sanctions against Italy. 


Internati International 

M AY 5 Popular Front victorious in France and Socialist JULY 18 Start of the Spanish Civil War as General 
Leon Blum becomes the logical premier. Above: Franco and his troops revolt in Morocco. 

Blum being congratulated as he left the presidential palace Above: the courtyard of the Montana barracks in Madrid after 
“Elysee” after the reception given him by President Lebrun. loyal soldiers in the revolt’s start shot down their rebel officers. 
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Wide World 


AUG A. F. of L. sus- NOV 1 Maritime strike flares up along nation’s shores, leaps from port to port, resolving 


pends 1/3 of its into tight blockade of American shipping. Above: determined Los Angeles long- 
membership for forming C.1.O. shoremen prevent bananas from being unloaded from S. S. California, first ship tied up. 
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International 


DEC President Roosevelt’s South American trip failed to 
° combine American nations in a strong economic anti- 
war front. Above: the S. S. Indianapolis leaving Buenos Aires har- 
bor after its chief passenger had won great personal success. 









International 

NOV 25 German-Japanese pact signed. England took time 
° off the Simpson affair to give, at last, something like 

military allegiance to France. Although the Japanese-Nazi treaty was 
ostensibly aimed at “international communism,” the rest of the world 
took it as a military alliance against Russia. Above: Ambassador-at-large 
von Ribbentrop signs. Viscount Mushakoje, Berlin Ambassador looks on. 
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International 


DEC 11 Parliament 
- once more 
won victory over a British king 
when Premier Baldwin (left) 
forced the abdication of Ed- 
ward VIII, who would have 
made the twice-divorced Mrs. 
Wallis Simpson (above) his 
queen. Although the Simpson 
affair was the major story of 
December, it was but one of 
many important events that 
made the last month of 1936 
fullest news-month of a decade. 











Wide World 

DEC 1 1 The Chiang Kai-Shek incident star- 

. tled Asia. Japan said that his captor, 

Chang Hsueh-Liang, subordinate provincial general 

of Chiang, was inspired by Chinese Communists. 

Russia said the affair was a desperate trick of Japan, 
which had found itself frustrated in Suiyuan. 
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Ses See 3 


Germany leads in the manufacture of mannequins outside America, but European 
dummies have little appeal in this country. The jungfraus im this group are ana- 
tomically imposing, but when dressed they lack chic. They are posed in a Berlin store. 





The sweet and lovely ladies in the 
store windows don’t do any talking, but 
they're good saleswomen just the same. 









Be - clothes, figures, and wo- 
men themselves, store- 
window dummies have under- 
gone a striking evolution in 
the last thirty years. At the 
turn of the century the most 
de luxe emporia hung their show 
garments on wax figures which 
were candidates for Madame 
Tussaud’s. Human hair adorned 
their heads and eyebrows; their 
teeth glistened; their color was 
high. Their glass eyes fixed the 
passerby with a frigid stare, but 
on hot days they were more than 
apt to melt. Show windows in 
August are like bake-ovens, and 
it was distressing to watch mi- 
lady’s head dribbling down over 
Lester Gaba, No. 1 U.S. dum- her chest, her buxom figure 
my man, dressing a figurine. wasting like a candle. 
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No such fate can overtake the 
elegant and simplified dummies 
of 1936, for they are made of a 
fibre composition material. Fig- 
ures weigh about forty pounds, 
are jointed at waist and shoul- 
ders, and no longer go in for 
super-realistic detail, though the 
net effect is far more lifelike 
than in the old-style dummies. 
Body color is applied with a 
spray gun, while the faces are 
hand-painted in oil. The best 
dummies — mannequins, to the 
trade—cost a mere $130 apiece, 
and are designed by an artist 
named Lester Gaba. 

Mr. Gaba inevitably calls his 
dummies Gaba Girls, and with a 
few exceptions names them after 
his female acquaintances. De- 


partment stores call up and ask 
for a few Janes, an Agnes or 
two, and maybe a Cynthia, and 
Mr. Gaba’s agency delivers them, 
just as large as life, and at least 
twice as handsome. The larger 
stores keep about fifty manne- 
quins on hand, and twice a year 
Mr. Gaba produces a new series, 
whereupon the old stocks are 
discarded. Not all mannequins 
are Gaba Girls, but the finest 
stores all over the country tend 
to show them exclusively. 

The art in making manne- 
quins, says Mr. Gaba, lies in 
creating a face and figure which 
will make the buyer prospect 
think she'll look that way in 
whatever dress is being shown. 
For that reason, faces are made 
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Lester Gaba’s Modish Mannequins 


to represent types, rather than 
individuals, and the female form 
divine is altered from season to 
season to meet shifts 
mode. 


in the 
As a result of the Em- 





































Another German model. 
American dummies have 


false derrieres. 


pire styles in dresses, the cur- 
rent Gaba Girls have high, slim 
waists, and make up in dignity 
what they lack in voluptuous- 
ness. The new series, coming 
out in January, will capitalize on 
the popular interest in winter 
sports by featuring roly-poly 
tomboys and colleens in playful 
attitudes. 

When he first began making 
mannequins, Mr. Gaba was re- 
tained exclusively by one big 
New York store, and while try- 
ing to work out a satisfactory 


face-and-figure formula he tried 
sketching, photographing, and 
studying the store’s customers. 
Finally he hit upon a model of 
that store’s typical woman pa- 
tron—a slightly dowdy suburban 
type. It seemed a good idea, but 
the customers preferred models 
which didn’t look like them- 
selves. 

To create his Girls, Mr. Gaba 
first holds a conference with 
himself and decides what the 
public is going to like for the 
next six months. After select- 
ing a general type, he thumbs 
through pictures of stage and 
screen stars, commercial models, 

society women, and any other 

exponents of pulchritude 
handy. Formerly he modelled 
from one living subject, but 
later gave this up in favor of 
composite faces. The theory 

is that if a mannequin looks a 

lot like a single individual she 
will not appeal as widely as 
one which looks a little like a 
number of people, 

When the six heads which 
comprise a series are finished, 
life size in clay, they go to a 
factory where concrete moulds 
are made, and the bodies manu- 
factured. As we said in the be- 
ginning, realistic detail is a 


thing of the past, and Gaba Girls 





Sandy, so realisti 
stopped traffic se oe lg 


have moulded hair, painted eyes, 
and no visible teeth. Silk hair is 
occasionally used on the cheaper 
models, and in general the sec- 
ond-rate stores display gaudier 
mannequins than those which 
Mr. Gaba makes. There is also 
some variation in the _ types 
which are admired in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and 
among different sections of the 
population. Fifth Avenue—and 
its equivalent in other cities— 
favor patrician ladies, while the 
figurative back streets prefer 
housewife or showgirl! types. 
Mr. Gaba, who was born in 
Mark Twain’s home town of 
Hannibal, Mo., is better known 
as a soap sculptor than as a 
mannequin designer. His fig- 
urines in soap have been photo- 
graphed extensively for use in 
advertising and magazine covers, 
and readers of the old “Life,” 
in the days when it was a funny 
book, will recall a year of Gaba 
covers. It was from this work 
that he branched into manne- 
quins. A New York department 
store executive noticed that the 
tiny Gaba sculptures had a cer- 
tain vitality that was wholly 
lacking in the show dummies of 
the day, and asked if they 
couldn’t be expanded into life- 
sized figures. Gaba said he’d try, 
and the result was so pleasing 
that the store gave a coming-out 
cocktail party for the manne- 
quins. They were dressed up in 
the latest Paris clothes and 
placed strategically around the 





Sweet Alice, nothing if not a 
lady. 
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Are Beautiful, but Just Dummies 


room, with the not too unex- 
pected result that certain of the 
more inebriated gentlemen guests 
tried in earnest to make dates 
with them. 

Speaking of gentlemen, Mr. 
Gaba has made only one male 
mannequin, named Sandy. Sandy 
made one appearance in a show 
window, and then had to be re- 
moved, because he blocked traffic. 
Scores of pedestrians stopped to 
gaze at him, and couldn’t make 
up their minds whether he was 
real or fictitious. Finally betting 
started in the crowd, and people 
began making faces at Sandy to 
try to make him lose his com- 
posure. This went on for a 
couple of hours, and at last the 
police dispersed the crowd and 
banned Sandy from the window. 

Mr. Gaba is not the only 
maker of high-class manne- 
quins, but he is the leader of his 
profession, and he has the big- 
gest reputation. Competition in 
his top-flight class comes chiefly 
from artists who make manne- 
quins in wood and metal, for use 
in the more recherche establish- 
ments. There are any number 
of makers of run-of-the-mill 
dummies selling to cheap stores, 
but even the popular price shops 
use expensive mannequins, in 
order to show their cheap dresses 
to better advantage. In fact, it 
is axiomatic that the poorer the 
dress, the better the mannequin 
must be. 

Foreign mannequin makers 
used to have a_ strangle-hold 


Lester Gaba, applying fin- 
ishing touches to a Gaba girl. 
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on the American market, but 
no longer. As can be seen in 
the accompanying pictures of 
German dummies, they follow 
the contours of the body with 
great fidelity, but the faces are 
dull, and they do not have the 
air of the Gaba Girls. Dummies 
like these are cast from moulds 
made by living statues. The 
model is daubed with grease, 
and must lie rigid for two or 
three hours, breathing through 
a tube while the clay or cement 
hardens around her. 

The result is a perfect figure 
of a German, French, Italian, or 
English woman, but not of an 
American. When we were en- 
tirely dependent upon 
European stylists for 
our fashions this made 
little difference, but to- 
day a large proportion 
of dress styles originate 
in this country. Further- 
more, there is an Ameri- 
can figure quite unlike any 
other-in the world. This-- 
year Mr. Gaba noticed a 
tendency toward pigeon- 
toes among the sweet young 
things, so he produced a 
pigeon-toed pair of maidens 
named Frankie and Johnnie. 
With tip-tilted noses and 
roguish expressions they 
might have stepped out of 





the society page gallery of cur- 
rent debutantes. 

No matter how individual his 
figures are, Mr. Gaba still has 
to contend with pirates who steal 
the designs after the finished 
product is on the market. A 
pirate needs only to buy one Gaba 
Girl, make a cement mould of 
her, and turn out as many hun- 
dreds of copies as he can sell. 
A court order can force him to 
surrender the mould, but gen- 
erally too late to afford any 
protection. 

This copying by pirates is one 





International 
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of the reasons why stores get 
new stocks of models twice a 
year. Retired mannequins are 
sometimes scrapped or touched 
up for sale at half price. 


































Frankie. Mr. Gaba gave her 
pigeon toes and a snub nose, 








By the Grace of God 


The 41-year-old Duke of York ascends the British throne to 
become King-Emperor, and a diffident monarch from whom 
Parliament expects a respectable and quiet reign... . 








As a Naval Officer. 
10 


In Scotch Tartans. 


MONG Kings-of-arms, heralds 
in knee-breeches, pursuivants 
in tabards and short cloaks em- 
blazoned with coats-of-arms, the 
Lord Mayor of London, His Maj- 
esty’s Ministers, nobility, pomp, 
church bells, and feudal ritual, 
George VI, by Grace of God, and 
the intervention of Mrs. Wallis 
Warfield Simpson, on the twelfth 
of December ascended the en- 
crusted throne of Great Britain. 
From a balcony of St. James 
Palace, from Charing Cross, 
from Temple Bar, and from the 
steps of the Royal Exchange in 
the old city of London, the proc- 
lamation of George’s accession 
was read to the people of Lon- 
don. 

“The high and mighty Prince 
Albert Frederick Arthur George 
has now become our only righi- 
ful lawful liege, George VI, by 
the Grace of God, of Great 
Britain, Ireland and the British 
Dominions Beyond the Seas, 
King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India, to whom we 
do acknowledge all faith and 
constant obedience, beseeching 
God, by whom Kings and Queens 


At the Races. 


do reign, to bless the Royal 
Prince with long and happy 
years of reign over us.” 

The proclamation was read. 
Copies were hurriedly sent off 
to be printed by the London Ga- 
zette, the official paper of the 
throne. The new King went 
home to eat lunch. Stocks rose 
optimistically on the Exchange, 
especially motors, aircraft and 
tobacco shares. New Zealand 
hastened to be the first dominion 
to acclaim George. Australia 
was a little late. In London, 
thousands bought up the corona- 
tion souvenirs with Edward’s 
picture. All stamp issues with 
Edward’s portrait issued by 
Canada were hurriedly recalled 
by the Post Office authorities 
swamped with collectors’ de- 
mands. Meanwhile, over the air, 
on a hookup which included the 
British Broadcasting Company, 
101 stations of the - National 
Broadcasting Company, 97 sta- 
tions of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Company, 20 stations of the 
Mutual Broadcasting Company 
co-operating with 30 more sta- 
tions of the Canadian Broadcast- 





As an Army Offficer. 
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Admiral of the Fleet. 


ing Company, to an audience es- 
timated at 500,000,000 people, 
David Windsor, formerly Ed- 
ward VIII, in a moment “unsur- 
passed in stark drama,” declared 
that he had renounced _ the 
throne for “the woman I love,” 
and ended firmly and orthodoxly 
with “God Save The King.” As 
this transpired, in Baltimore, 
where forty years ago, Mrs. 
Wallis Simpson had lived, an un- 
known corporation purchased the 
old Warfield home at 212 East 
Biddle Street. Others had tried 
to dismantle the house and re- 
assemble it for a New Jersey 
amusement park. The Balti- 
more Association of Commerce 
declared that the Warfield home 
was the greatest tourist attrac- 
tion Baltimore had had in years. 
Accompanying the business op- 
timism of Baltimore, in Ireland, 
the Irish Free State Parliament 
plugged through Eamon de Va- 
lera’s bills which abolished the 
crown’s office of Governor Gen- 
eral for Ireland, making Ireland 
virtually internally independent 
of England, but also reaffirmed 
the kingship of George. Un- 
known, however, the Interna- 
tional Tin Committee, a tin mo- 
nopoly, met on the day of 
George’s accession and fixed the 
tin quotas for the year 1937. 

e agreement includes French 
and British Guiana, Siam and 
the Netherlands. 

Thus, the constitutional crisis 
that rocked the throne, racked 
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In Business Mufti. 


the diplomatic resources of Stan- 
ley Baldwin, outraged the con- 
servatives, titillated the yellow 
press of the world, became the 
drugstore gossip of salesgirls 
and house agents, supplied an in- 
calculable number of musical 
comedy writers and authors with 
a theme, and gave Love an inter- 
national significance, has passed 
over the British Empire. Ed- 
ward is the Duke of Windsor, 
and Wallis Simpson is the most 
famous divorcee in recent his- 
tory. The Duke of York sits on 
the throne, a British monarch of 
the twentieth century, a polo 
player, a Cambridge graduate, 
an Admiral in the British Navy, 
a'quiet and respectable married 
man Stanley Baldwin and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury can 
both have confidence in as a 
monarch who will play the game 
of kingship according to the 
rules. 

The rules by which a King- 
Emperor governs today are but 
ghosts of the enormous power 
once wielded by the throne. The 
crown of England was born out 
of the struggle with the feudal 
nobilities. The kings of five 
hundred years ago who fought 
the bloody Wars of the Roses 
overthrew the independent sov- 
ereignties of the nobility to es- 
tablish the central power of the 
king. But the king has been in 
turn conquered by Parliament. 

Behind the scandal and uproar 
of Edward’s abdication lies per- 





The Sportsman. 
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haps the drama of the last strug- 
gle of the throne to resist the 
power of Parliament. Edward 
fought the Cabinet and the 
Church somewhat in: the spirit 
of his ancestors. But the odds 
of time were against him. Too 
many barbs had been sunk into 
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The Boy Scout. 


the throne, too many siphons had 
drav-n off the life in the mon- 
archy to permit the struggle to 
assume at any moment in its 
brief career the possibility of 
victory for David Windsor. The 
“throne” has gone into exile with 
Queen Mary’s eldest son. 
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International 


The young Princess Elizabeth, heir to the throne of England. 
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Heading Towards 
Over-Production? 


HERE is more to this return- 
g ge prosperity than an im- 
proved mental attitude. In addi- 
tion to the flood of dividends, 
bonuses and higher payrolls, there 
are undeniable figures showing, 
first, a return to work of nearly 
one-fourth of those who were cast 
out of shops, factories and offices 
by the depression; second, of a 
decrease in the weekly working 
hours of a similar percentage, and 
finally—this is important—more 
than a fifty percent increase in 
production. 

It is the tremendous production 
increase, far larger than the other 
two figures, that may give econo- 
mists a serious matter to con- 
sider. Are we rushing rapidly back 
to over-production, which was one 
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of the most powerful factors in 
producing the last depression ? 

Unemployment still continued 
to be a cloud on the horizon. No 
one is quite sure how many em- 
ployable workers are still without 
a job. There may be eight million 
and there might be thirteen mil- 
lion unemployed. Whatever the 
figure, it is too large to be com- 
forting. 

American sociology is inclined 
to call the problem chronic, al- 
though statistics taken from past 
records offer evidence to disprove 
that theory, which is coupled with 
certain truths about technological 
unemployment. The higher ef- 
ficiency of the machine, and con- 
sequent throwing of labor out of 
mills is no new development. Since 





Suggestion that production figures are outrun- 


ning re-employment is only cloud in returning 


prosperity; past history shows that technologi- 


cal advances always result in shifting of labor 


1870 there have been such ad- 
vances, each of which necessitated 
a readjustment of labor, and a 
spread through other fields of 
work — agriculture, mining and 
mercantile or office work. 

The whole series of increases 
in individual output, meanwhile, 
were accompaned by increases in 
the population. Also, social legis- 
lation was cutting down the hours 
of work, so per capita output and 
the proportion of the population 
employed remained high. 

While all this was going on, 
there were two important devel- 
opments in the employment struc- 
ture. Mechanized agriculture di- 
verted labor into industry. After 
1900, the proportion of employ- 
ables in industry remained con- 


stant, and large numbers of work- 
ers went into trade, administra- 
tion, transportation, the profes- 
sions and service. 

With a fast-growing popula- 
tion, the occupational shifts were 
easily made. Now it’s more dif- 
ficult, because our population 
growth has slowed down to @ 
walk. Instead of involving young- 
er people, these shifts now de- 
mand the displacement and re- 
training of mature adults. 

President Roosevelt, making an 
appeal to business for larger re- 
acceptance into employment of 
persons more than forty years 0 
age, indicated a full understaet@- 
ing of the problem. 

Business is not too anxious to 
accept the problem. 
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Wide World 


“He had a leonine head, as impressive as it was massive ... and he knew he must 
rely on more than his nearly six feet of body.” 
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A Lion.of Labor 
Finds Life Grim 


John L. Lewis, powerful leader of C. I. O. has 
never had time to relax from fighting cease- 
less battle in behalf of the working man 


Note: From boyhood in a min- 
ing community to manhood in the 
political and trade union councils 
of the nation, the career of John 
L. Lewis is epitomized in the 
word, “fight!” 

The story of John L. Lewis has 
been told by Cecil Carnes, in a 
volume subtitled “Leader of 
Labor” and published by the Rob- 
ert Speller Company. From it, the 
following extracts have been 
taken: 


66 N February 12, 1880, John 

Lewis was born. He 
was an ordinary child, extremely 
masculine in all his habits and 
possessing a very decided ten- 
dency to have his own way. He 
left school in the seventh grade 
to help provide for the needs of 
the others. He was fighting and 
thoroughly whipping boys much 
older than himself, and looked 
forward to working in the mines 
with his father. At seventeen, he 
was easily a leader among the 
younger people. While his formal 
education had not progressed, he 
had read voraciously. 

“He had a leonine head, as im- 
pressive as it was massive. He 
was unassuming, but confident, 
and he knew he must rely on more 
than his nearly six feet of very 
efficient body. He rarely smiled. 
There was too much wrong with 
the world, but just yet he could 
not talk about it. He must prepare 
himself.” 

* * * 

“Going to work in the mines, 
along with his father, he resolved 
that he would dedicate his life to 
improve the lot of the miners. He 
realized that his father and him- 
self and those about him were 
coolies, and worse, for sometimes 
coolies work above ground and 
can see death approaching. 

“A driving realist who had a 
vision of what the ideal could be 
like, John L. Lewis moved like a 
steam roller and other miners 
seemed to enjoy hearing him roar. 
When he was angry he resembled 
a taunted bull in his actions. 
Samson must have looked. like 
him. His bushy eyebrows, black 
as the coal he mined, his great 
bulk, powerful voice, even his un- 
controllable hair fitted the de- 
scription. His jaw became the 
most prominent. landmark in 
Lucas.” 
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Wide World 


‘“‘When he was angry, he 
resembled a taunted bull.’’ 


“In 1906 Lewis won the job of 
delegate from a Lucas mine to the 
convention of the United Mine 
Workers of America. It was nomi- 
nation and election by acclama- 
tion. He was on the way up. Ring- 
ing in his ears was a phrase he 
would hear repeated hundreds of 
times in every corner of his great 
country: “ nominate John 
L. Lewis.” Just as he mastered 
everything he ever set out to do, 
he was destined to become the 
recognized expert of the nation 
in this field of mining, the indus- 
try on which American prosperity 
is based. 

“But always there was time for 
little meetings with Miss Myrta 
Edith Bell, who was kindly, slim, 
pretty and the most intelligent 
girl in town. These culminated in 
their marriage in 1917. 

“Union leaders decided Lewis 
was a ‘comer’ and saw to it that 
he was elected president of his 
mine local, and at a convention 
in 1910 elected state legislative 
agent. He went before the Illinois 
legislature and made such impas- 
sioned pleas that he won laws 
which still benefit Illinois work- 
ingmen. All this time he was 
building up his following. Politics 
were plain to him, and he set out 
deliberately to get what he want- 
ed. It was impossible to ignore 
him anywhere. Platforms trem- 





Wide World 


“‘His bushy eyebrows, black 
as the coal he mined.”’ 
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Wide World 


“He began organizing the 
steel industry .. .” 


bled when he mounted them and 
he always timed his entrance like 
an actor, then executed it with 
the combined effect of active siege 
howitzers, a sound of massed 
bands and the entrance of an 
emperor into his court. Samuel 
Gompers heard of him and ap- 
pointed him Field and Legislative 
Representative of the A. F. of L. 
in 1911. 

“He began organizing the steel 
industry, and those of glass, rub- 
ber, lumber, and copper. He spent 


Wide World 


‘‘He rarely smiled... there 
was too much wrong.” 


five and a half years roaming 
nearly all of the United States in 
this work. Ali that time he was 
improving himself and consoli- 
dating his position within the 
United Mine Workers. As victory 
piled on victory his fame became 
mythical. His climax of triumphs 
was reached when in 1916 he 
served as president pro tem of 
the national convention of the 
miners. 

“It was his first national men- 
tion but things followed thick 
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Wide World 


‘He met Miss Myrta Edith Bell, who was most intelligent 
girl in town... they were married in 1917.” 








Wide World 


“His jaw became the most 
prominent landmark.” 


and fast after that. As vice-presi- 
dent of the union he served quiet- 
ly but efficiently through the war 
period. As acting president he led 
the 1919 strike, and from then on 
was destined to lead the union’s 
battles with operators on a score 
of fronts and settle its internal 
difficulties through the years to 
his formation of the Committee 
on Industrial Unionism.” 
* * * 

“Let us shrink this giant Lewis 
to test tube size, seat him within 
a glass cage and try to examine 
his future. He darkens with rage 
as we point our pencils at the 
side of the cage and exclaim over 
his Americanism, which is truer 
than that of William Randolph 
Hearst, while matching it in fer- 
vor. He has the personal charm of 
Roosevelt and the dash of the late 
Huey Long. He is the world’s 
foremost catch-as-catch-can op- 
portunist. While he has no Na- 
poleonic fixation, he knows he has 
a place in the sun. Though he 
never vacillates, he can reverse 
himself as quickly as an expert 
ice skater. Times change and 


John L. Lewis changes with them. 
If he is to become the father of 
that long overdue Colossus, the 
American Labor Party, it will be 
because he has never espoused a 
cause that was not labor’s.” 

He will never be ignored. 





International 


‘‘He made impassioned 
pleas that won new laws.” 
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* | ° Showing how committees of seamen 

On Ship OY Of Strike kept ship-shape order along the West- 
ern Front. These organization tactics 

Seamen Clear D ecks helped preserve peace through a four 


months’ strike that knew no violence. 


ES 


‘‘Ammunition” served in the “maritime palace.” This 
meal cost the Maritime Federation 414 ¢. An average of 
6,200 such meals a day cost strikers only $2,800 a week. 


All photos by Abbenseth-Dannenbaum 


Since Thanksgiving, 500 Maritime workers carry on 
door to door distribution of 250,000 leaflets. They are out 
to reach every home on the Pacific Coast. 


The Maritime Federation watches out for its own men, 
fines any drunk on picket duty $10.00, permits no vio- 
lence. Here is the maritime police patrol, ready to act. 
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“Forts” on the picket line. Shacks along the Embarca- Cards on the picket-dispatching board inform sailors 
dero have been erected to keep out fog and cold. In them when and where they go on duty. In the Hall a ship’s 
pickets have radios, magazines, sandwiches, cards. barber cuts hair free and a dentist is on hand. 
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The author tanned by the Indian sun. 


Search for the “perfect” brig carries” 


Robinson to Colombo, where he finds 

plenty of “buggalows” and fascinating 

scenes of sea-life, queer birds, tropical 

flowers, and a luxuriant land, tempt- 

ing the drifter, but not the ship of 
his desires. 
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Robinson discovers “hodi” ships with sterns amaz- 
ingly like the little ships of Columbus’s time. 


I Am Pursuing 


My ‘Dream’ Ship 


By William Albert Robinson 


HE moon is shining over the 

harbor of Colombo, compet- 
ing with the blazing clusters of 
lights from the ships anchored 
there. My balcony on the top 
floor of the Grand Oriental Ho- 
tel (familiarly known as the 
G.O.H.) gives me a bird’s-eye 


view of the whole ee icced 
steamers, the great late@ii-rigged 
buggalows, the medievalhodis 


from the Maldives, and one very 
lovely brig which is the flagship 


of the Sultan of the Maldives, 
that little independent group of 
coral islands over to the west- 
The calls of the boatmen reach 
my ears clearly in the still night 
air. 

It was a good omen perhaps, 
that only an hour or so after ! 
arrived on the Orama, the Sul- 
tan’s brig sailed in through the 
breakwater entrance, looking 
like a scene from Mutiny on the 
Bounty. She is much too big for 
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“Hodis” are built of coconut wood without nails. 








Wooden 


pegs and fibre lashings hold them together. 


me, but the little vessel I am 
looking for is very much like 
her, on a smaller scale. I had 
hoped perhaps to find her, my 
ship I mean, right here in Co- 
lombo, but that was too much to 
expect. The trail is getting 
warm however for I learn that 
during the present month she, 
and the others like her that en- 
gage in the same trade, will be 
found somewhere on the coasts 
of Southern India or just north 
of Ceylon. There is a little 
fleet of them, square-rigged as 
brigs and brigantines, or fore 
and aft rigged with square top- 
sails like the Mediterranean 
schooner we passed just outside 
of Naples. Perhaps I shall find 
something even better than the 
particular one I had in mind 
that brought me half way 
around the world. 


Colombo holds nothing for me 
at present. It is a jumping off 
place. I had expected the jump- 
ing off to be easier than it is, 
for I had planned to charter a 
small power boat of some sort 
with which to search for my 
ship in the waters and small 
ports to the north. But there is 
nothing to be had and the 
search must be conducted by 
land. Tomorrow morning at six 
we start, Stephen and I, by car 
to the northern end of Ceylon, 
and beyond that I do not know. 
There are some little ports up 
there frequented by the trading 
fleet. We shall explore them 
first. Then there is the ferry to 
Southern India, and my ship 
may be there. 

_ Stephen is my “boy.” Stephen 
is fat and forty, Singhalese, and 
has worked for Earls and Dukes 
according to his recommenda- 
tions, which should entitle him 
to at least a trial with a mere 
havigator-writer. A “boy” is 
more or less essential here. He 
may be anywhere from fifteen to 
fifty but still a boy. He takes 
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care of your clothes and be- 
longings, does your small shop- 
ping or marketing, sees that you 
are not taken advantage of in 
any way by the crafty natives 
(except himself), does your tip- 
ping and alms which are so in- 
escapable in the East, and most 
important of all interprets for 
you in this land where a dozen 
languages run amuck. Stephen 
will do for a start, but I do not 
think he will be my permanent 
No. 1 boy. He is a little too 
confident. 

All my bridges are burned. 
My American money has turned 
into Rupees at about 2.68 to the 
dollar and my seven-gallon milk 
cans (reminiscent of rural cor- 
ners) are safely established in 
my hotel room. They caused me 
a few bad moments in Naples, 
where Mussolini’s men thought 
perhaps they might be some new 
type of bomb, somewhat du- 
biously listening to my story of 
preserving specimens in them 
in formalin. The customs here 
have been very kind, allowing 
me to land nearly all my compli- 
cated equipment without exam- 
ination or payment. 

There are all the old familiar 
things around me. The friendly 
little gecko lizards sit a foot or 
so away from my hand as I 
write, seemingly asleep but sure 
death to any small insect that 
comes near. In the morning the 
mina birds come to share my 
breakfast on the balcony. The 
hybiscus, loveliest of tropical 
flowers I think, hangs its flam- 
ing blossoms everywhere. It all 
makes me think of our home in 
Tahiti and wonder how it is get- 
ting along, deserted by us this 
long time. 

Perhaps by next week I shall 
have found our new ship. I 
hope so. We have a great deal 
of work to do when we do find 
her—and the monsoon will wait 
for no one. 
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The harbor of Colombo, seen from Robinson’s hotel 
window, teems with shipping from liners to fishing boats. 
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The brig “Athiyyathurrahman,” owned by the Sultan of 
the Maldive Islands, has just brought annual tribute to the 
British governor. 
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A Plant That Acts-Like An Animal 


The Venus fly-trap —or Dionaea Musciplua, to call it by its scientific 


name-— gets its nourishment from the prey it seizes, not from the 


ground in which it grows, proving again that nature can be cruel. 


Photos by Kobel Studio Service 


TEMPTATION! DANGER! PARALYSIS! 
Unaware of danger, a fly alights on He fails to heed the circling move- He’s too surprised to move, though the 
the sensitive leaf. ment of the edge of the leaf. leaf is closing now. 


IMPRISONMENT! DIGESTION! EXPULSION! 
All means of escape are cut off by the And the plant settles down to make a Days later, the carcass of the fly, 
bar-like cilia. good meal of the fly. sucked dry, is ejected. 
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NEVER-NEVER 


Behold the Believe-it-or-Not youth, Warren R. 
Smith, of Colorado, who swears to goodness he 
was never kissed in his life, that tobacco and 
liquor never passed his lips! The innocent Mr. 
Smith was given a trip to Hollywood, asa reward 
for virtue, and now look at him. The young 
woman who is trying to show him some of the 
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Kissed 
Smoke 
Drank 


BOY 


things he has missed out of life is Toby Wing. 
Despite Toby’s blandishments, however, there 
is evidence that Warren is still the naive lad. 
Note the embarrassment of his smile. Also 
note, if you please, the inconclusive grip of 
his hand on the lovely Wing. Not much fervor 
there. 
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“The new Soviet Constitution is an 
active indictment of Fascism. . . . 


HETHER the Soviet Constitution is the 

greatest document to date, as scream- 
ing broadcasts from Moscow recently as- 
sured the world it was, or a fraud and a 
cheat on the people of Russia, or the first 
step toward the democratic classless society 
of Marxian ideology, is no matter to for- 
eign ministers for the moment. 

What does matter at a time when the 
world seems about to be pushed into the 
chasm of war by aggressor nations, is that 
the Soviet Constitution, better than any 
treaty, ties Russia to the side of the de- 
mocracies and peace in the new division 
that has split Europe and Asia into two 
mobilizing armed camps, thus frustrating 
fascist war plans. 


* * + 


While the Simpson affair took the minds 
of English anti-Soviets off international 
politics, England was able to assure France 
that it would protect it in case of a war 


Soviet Parchment Defense 


....Her New Constitution 





“ . . a demonstration of Socialism 
and democracy’s invincibility .. . 


caused by an aggressor nation. This means 
that England is at last tied to France and 
through France to Socialist Russia. 

It cannot be said, however, that the Rus- 
sian Constitution, as such, was responsible 
for the embrace. Certainly it was no basic 
cause, but without doubt it will protect the 
British Foreign Office from too much con- 
demnation for “protecting the Bolsheviks.” 

In fact, as well as in purpose, the new 
Russian Constitution unites the three 
wealthy nations in the fight for ‘“democ- 
racy,” and serves to begin a separatist 
movement which will eventually prevent 


“It supports those who fight Fascism 
and gain new Communist victories.” 


well-informed persons from lumping Ger- 
many, Italy and Russia together as the 
“three dictatorships.” 

Communist Russia will become less of a 
“bogey” in England, as she has in France, 
and more of a stalwart, democratic, and 
quite respectable state. Long ago Russia 
promised that in return for such an atti- 
tude, she would officially withdraw support 
from English and French Communists and 
direct the Comintern to work for peace 
and democracy and against fascism rather 
than against capitalism. 

So successful has this new alliance of 





Sovfotos 


The Eighth All-Union Congress of Soviets in the hall of the Grand Kremlin Palace in Moscow listening to 
Joseph Stalin in the second public speech of his career, boast of Russia as the most powerful and the most 


democratic of countries. 
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After his speech they cheered for a thunderous haif hour, ratified the Constitution, 
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“Its international significance cannot 
be exaggerated while Fascism .. . 


the three great European democracies been 
that in the very first week of their official 
accord, a pending war in Mongolia was at 
least temporarily frustrated, the Nazi-Japa- 
nese anti-Communist pact was made ridic- 
lous, and the fascist powers were made 
to consider that probably the Spanish people 
might through an election—as if they 
didn’t have one in the first place—select 
the form of government they desired. 
co * aa 


The German-Japanese pact was made 
practically worthless when the Japanese 
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and Senate. 
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and adjourned never to meet again. 
a bicameral legislative and administrative body similar in some respects to the American House of Representatives 
The Central Executive Committee, however, holds supreme power between congressional sessions. 


More devastating as a weapon against Fascism than 

any army, navy, or air fleet, the Soviet’s new Consti- 

tution blocks Germany and Japan in their military 
march and places Russia on democracy’s side. 





“ . . is threatening to engulf the 
rest of the peoples of the world. . . 


realized that should they try to make fur- 
ther gains into Mongolia they would have 
not only Russia and China on their hands, 
but Britain’s Pacific fleet blockading the 
Japanese isles. For if Germany were to 
aid Japan in the West, France would aid 
Russia, and England, France. 
+ * — 


It is a moot question whether the new 
Constitution will bring “light” to the masses 
of the world, but certainly it may main- 
tain peace for them. 

The constitution, itself, is but a step to- 





“. . . The Soviet should have the 
world’s greatest military machine.” 


ward the hoped for classless society. For 
the present it guarantees (but not in the 
same manner nor to the degree known in 
America) freedom of speech, press and 
assemblage, but forbids the establishment 
of any political organization other than the 
Communist Party. Communists explain this 
by saying that political parties represent 
different classes and in a classless society 
there can be no need for political parties. 

The constitution also guarantees free- 
dom of individual worship, but prohibits 
religious educational institutions, and pro- 
tects all citizens against arrest without due 
process of law, introduces secret balloting, 
gives suffrage to all men and women above 
eighteen years of age. 

That the above civil rights could even 
be granted its people at this time is a sign 
of Russia’s internal security. To one who 
remembers wartime days it is remarkable 
that any government in a state of mobili- 
zation can afford even a minimum realiza- 
tion of democracy and individual freedom. 





The All-Union Congress, under the new Constitution, is to be replaced by 
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The Island That Dreams 


Driven by the imperial ambitions of 
its military clique, its poverty of raw 
materials, its hatred of Russia, Japan 
links its destiny with Fascism for the 











Wide World r Authenticated New 


50 meters high, the statue of the Merciful The Earthquake Memorial temple in Tokyo . . . and a scene of prayer. 
Goddess in Takasaki. 


wr 





° - Authenticated New 
A young Japanese peasant drying straw the same way his ancestors did. 
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Swift Photo 


A Japanese peasant with a A bevy of Geisha girls from the famous Yoshiwara district in Tokyo—the governme® 
primitive waterwheel. decreed redlight district. . . 
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of Pacific Empire 


conquest of Asia... but watches fear- 
fully in Tokyo the signs of the rise 
of an united China, and the growing 
power of Russia’s military machine. 


‘¥*HE drive for the conquest 
I and subjection of China by 
Japan that opened with the roar 
of artillery in Shanghai five 
years ago seems temporarily to 
have halted. The ambition of 
Tokyo to swallow her huge 
neighbor has encountered diffi- 
culties. China has begun to stick 
like a great bone in the throat of 
the Land of the Rising Sun. 

But Japan has not surrendered 
her imperial dreams. The little 
island lusts for power. Her mil- 
itarists clamor for colonial ex- 
pansion. They advocate an ag- 
gressive and belligerent foreign 
policy that plans in terms of air- 
planes and punitive expeditions 
into Asia. China is rich where 
Japan is poor, in chemicals, 
foods, iron and petroleum. And 
far to the north lie the fertile 
reaches of Siberia, the rich prov- 
inces of North China, the wealth 
of Outer Mongolia. 

But Japan hesitates. North- 





OS cae 


ward a strong and efficient So- 
viet military machine faces her. 
The frontier along the Aur 
River is one long fortress. China, 
also, is no longer submissive. 
The defeat in Suiyuan Province, 
where Manchuria, the tool of 
Tokyo, sought to affix her do- 
minion, of Japanese-led troops 
has spirited Nanking into new 
confidence. 


So the island turns toward her 
imperial allies—the Fascist na- 
tions. She allies herself with 
Germany, striving to marry the 
dream of the island Sun for Asia 
and Siberia with the Ukranian 
pretensions of the Swastika. But 
her pact has only driven England 
into the arms of her enemy, has 
fastened together France and 
Britain, and _ stiffened China. 
Has Japan blundered into a trap 
which shall doom the ambitions 
of her restless generals and her 
scheming ministers? 





; , Wide World 
The flag of the island empire waves over two 
imperial cruisers. 





Authenticated News 


Planes for conquest. An army reconnaissance bomber, one of the big ships of the airfleet Nippon is building night and day 
as a swift arm of her war machine. 


SHISEIDO 


Wide World 


Marines stand guard in Shanghai where four Japanese sea- 
men were shot at by unknown gunmen. 
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Swift Photo 





Tokyo’s dignitaries leaving the Emperor’s palace, bearing 


New Year’s gifts from the Mikado. 
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The little Palestinian houses, built as they were built a thousand years ago, cluster on 
Bethlehem’s hillside, in a peaceful and inspiring setting. 


mi we ALLY 
ey “O, Little Town 


of Bethlehem” 


All Christianity’s thoughts turn to the 
birth-place of the Savior as the bells of 
the Church of the Nativity ring out their 
message to the world on Christmas. 





bi 





Glebe Photo 


The bells in the tower of 

the Church of the Nativity 

ring out each Christmas Eve, 

in glad symbolism of the 

birth of Christ, summoning 

thousands to worship and 

sending their message of 

good will throughout the 

world. The solemn tones 

of the bells express the fer- Globe Photo 
vid adoration of Christians In the basement of the Church of the Nativity is found the 
on Christmas Day, the Holy of Holies, the reputed site of the manger wherein the 
world’s most sacred holiday. Christ-child lay. A Latin inscription records the birth. ' Globe Photo 
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[ine peoples of the world may, 
and do, celebrate Christmas 
in ways as different and numer- 
ous as their various nationali- 
ties and traditions, but it is only 
in the birthplace of Christ that 
a Christian from any nation, 
whatever his traditions, may 
join in the celebration and truly 
feel that he belongs there. 

For in Bethlehem the great 
went of nearly two thousand 
years ago is so dominant that 
it supersedes all nationalities 
ad all religious differences. It 
8 Christ’s birthday; here he 
vas born. And those facts are 
more important than anything 
se to Bethlehem. 

With the thoughts 
whole world on her, she rever- 
“tly commemorates the holy 
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of the. 


On Christmas Eve, the great pilgrimage 
from Europe ends in Bethlehem. 





birth. Through the quiet of 
Christmas Eve, her church bells 
ring out a call to worship. Thou- 
sands of Christians of all faiths 
join in the religious ceremonies. 

From all over the world come 
pilgrims to view the Church of 
the Nativity, reputed site of the 
manger where the Christ-child 
lay, and to read with awe the 
Latin inscription. Processions 
of the faithful fill the small 
streets. From the little houses 
clustered on Bethlehem’s hillside 
throng the reverent inhabitants. 

Quiet and peaceful, Bethlehem 
is the heart of Christendom on 
this day. And, humbly, her in- 
habitants and pilgrims alike 
seem to realize it as they cele- 
brate Christmas. 


Globe Photo 


Lutz 


From early morning throughout the day, long lines of devout believers stand in solemn silence, waiting their opportunity 


to worship in the shrine marking the birth of Christianity . . . and there is an unforgettable solemnity about the ceremony. 





Distribution of the cakes of this shrine follows a legend 
that on Mary’s flight into Egypt, she left here a drop of milk. 





Globe Photo 


The Catholic procession in Bethlehem stretches far into the distance, and 
includes many monks from European Christian orders, in annual pilgrimage. 
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Big Boys Play Railroad 





Built by a society of mode] 
engineers, the small - scale 
“Union Connecting Railroad’ 
has all the paraphernalia of 
a real system in its 300-foot 
layout, and requires fou 
men to operate its elaborate 
signals, switches and elec. 

trical controls. 


T’s fun to ride on a railroad, but it’s more fu 
to operate your own. That is one reason for 
Automatic couplers are checked before these Pullmans are connected the existence of the New York Society of Mode 
’ to the Limited. The four lane right-of-way has real rock ballast. Engineers, a ten-year-old organization with mor 
than a hundred members who run the Unio 

Connecting Railroad. 

* Like other real models, the Union R. R. is not 

“ ‘ i to be confused with the toy trains you buy for 

the kiddies come Michelmas. Your genuine mode 
enthusiast is interested only in authentic repro 
ductions, done to scale, of big-time rolling stock, 
locomotives, trackage, switches, signals, and sta- 
tions. Not content with merely superficial re. 


a a ee 


The Pennsylvania’s Broadway Limited roars through a A scale reproduction of a suburban locemetive on the 
tunnel while a fast freight rounds a model mountain. Central Railroad of yo Jersey. as model is about 
14 inches overall. 











Houses, trees, roads, and automobiles also to scale, The Broadway Limited at full throttle on a trestle on the 
add realism to the model railroad layout. main line. The bridge is real engineering achievement. 
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gemblances, the model makers 
work from the core out, making 
each hidden part as perfect as 
the realistic exterior. 

Taking the Union R. R. as a 
good example of a model layout, 
a brief description is in order. 
Mounted on three tables, there 
are about 300 feet of track, and 
almost a quarter of a mile of 
wiring, controlling block sig- 
nals, magnetic switches, and the 
operation of trains on four main 
lines. The system is divided 
into sections, with separate con- 
trols for each, and one central 
interlocking board from which 
the entire line may be operated. 
When trains are running full 
tilt on all tracks, it takes four 
men to handle the traffic, al- 
though the perfectly functioning 
block signals automatically pre- 
vent collisions by cutting off 
power on a portion of track un- 
til the right-of-way is clear. 
Switches are likewise protected 
by automatic signals, and the 
switcher stands behind an illu- 
minated panel equipped with red 
and green lights which indicate 
whether the switches are open 
or closed. 

The approved model gauge is 
the “O” gauge, 1% inches in 
width. Tracks are of steel, 
mounted on 3-ply wooden ties, 
attached with miniature spikes 
and fish-plates. The electric 
third rail is mounted beside the 
main track, and is fed at inter- 
vals by wires from transform- 
ers. Crushed rock ballast is 
glued to the board base on which 
the ties are mounted, and if the 
road is viewed at short range 
through binoculars it cannot be 
distinguished from its full-size 


prototype. 
Although no women belong to 
the Model Engineers’ Society, 


members’ wives take an interest 
in the railroad, and do a good 
deal of home-work painting 
scenery, making model moun- 
tains and villages, and creating 
trees and shrubbery out of pieces 
of old sponge, sprayed with 
green paint. While it is possible 
to buy ready-made the equip- 
ment needed by a less preten- 
tious model layout, the Union 
R. R. has been built by hand 


me 


from the base up. In plan it is 
U-shaped, tracks circling on two 
large outer tables connected by 
a smaller one in the middle. On 
the open end of the U a steel 
draw-bridge, operated from a 
distance by an electric motor, 
rises and falls as the trains pass 
and approach. Elsewhere there 
are elaborate trestles, tunnels, 
long elevated grades, a round- 
house, turntable, and_ storage 
yards. 

Dues at the club are low, $10 
the first year (including $5 ini- 
tiation fee) and $5 a year there- 
after. Consequently, many per- 
sons of moderate means are able 
to pursue the expensive hobby 
of model-building by using the 
club’s faciilties. _ Membership 
includes bank presidents as well 
as bank clerks, retired and active 
railroad men, mechanics, and or- 
dinary tired business men in 
search of relaxation. Most of 
them maintain systems of their 
own in their homes, constructing 
their equipment in the club 
workshops, but at the annual ex- 
hibition in February, when the 
road is in full operation for the 
public, displays come in from 
model builders all over the coun- 
try. 





An automatic control table, equipped with red and green 
signal lights, and telephone communication. 
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At the central control board. The line’s power plant can 
be seen in the lower left. Right: Working on a new section. 





Precision lathes are needed to produce perfect models, for 
all the tiny working parts must be made by hand. 





Midweek Photos 
The central switch board, showimg power rheostats and 
toggles, which control the magnetic switches. 
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AVING coped with murderers 

and gangsters of the most 
vicious type, the New York po- 
lice department is now turning 
its attention to a new type of 
underworld character—the child 
racketeer. 

According to police, petty 
racketeering is plentiful among 
youngsters around the age of 
ten, or in some cases even less. 
Watching parked cars in hope 
of a tip, opening cab doors and 
making a scene if no reward is 
forthcoming, singing and danc- 
ing on the sidewalk are among 
the devices used by the children 
to cadge petty cash from the- 
ater-goers. 

Despite the fact that in nu- 
merous cases the children are 
really pint-sized racketeers play- 
ing on the sympathy of the pub- 
lic, there are doubtless others 
who, in genuine need of money, 
seek to raise it in such ways. 

Working in cooperation with 
the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, police 
are now conducting a drive to 
wipe out the juvenile racketeers, 
who are more of a nuisance to 
New York theater-goers than 
they are a menace to public 
health or morals. For the first 
night of the drive, police hired 


John Law Jails 


schooling of 


who collect 


a theater to use as headquarters 
and sent a large squad of plain- 
clothes men into the Broadway 
region. 

The result was not a group of 
hard-fighting underworld gang- 
sters, but scores of little boys 
and girls. One by one their 


Baby Racketeers 


Police begin mopping up 
juvenile gangs harass- 
ing New York’s theat- 
rical district, generally 
operating under the 


parents or adult “Fagins” 
all 


“earnings.” 


criminal 


their 


mothers, fathers and guardians 
came to take them over from the 
officers, be lectured, and ordered 
to appear in court. Those who 
had no homes were cared for by 
the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. Later, 
children who were known to po- 





Acme 


Police, detectives and the small culprits in the theatre rented 
as headquarters for the drive. 





Wide World 


A mother, claiming her wayward child, receives a lecture 
and an order to appear in court. 
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lice as habitual petty criminals 
were punished, while others were 
taken care of through their par- 
ents. 

The basis for the drive is the 
knowledge that many children 
are being used by adult racket- 
eers to pull heart-strings and 
reap returns in small cash. It 
is hard for the well-fed Broad- 
way stroller to resist when he 
spots a group of ragged children 
piping out a popular song and 
pausing to solicit coins. Most 
passers-by are not aware that 
the ragged clothes are, more 
often than not, put on for the 
occasion. 

But in a fair proportion of the 
cases, the children are seeking 
honestly to augment the meager 
income of a poor family. For 
them the police drive and pos- 
sible punishment are no solution. 
Probably there is none short of 
the solution to greater economic 
problems which have brought 
poverty to the families. 

But whether the young beggars 
are deliberately mulcting the 
public or are in actual need, it is 
a blot upon the nation’s social 
work that children should be 
brought to face tragedies which 
are considered great for even 
an adult. 





Wide World 


Fright and tears were the reaction of this young petty 
racketeer and many of his fellows upon arrest. 
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In Boys Town, 4,266 homeless boys have been sheltered, 
taught trades. Recent check-up revealed that not one had “gone 
wrong” since leaving Father Flanagan’s Boys’ Home, that many had prominent careers. 


< The Town That 
. vor 


| Gs J ‘There isn’t such a thing 
~—s as a bad boy,” said Father 
Flanagan—and he 
proved it, in this com- 
munity of youth. 
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AA 











of Wide World 
nic Boys Town (population 200) has its own mayor, government and post office. Recently 
x ht Mayor Danny Kampan, 17, compared notes with New York’s Mayor La Guardia, craned his 
/ neck before the big city’s tall towers. Both agreed that being a mayor was a difficult job. 





eee 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd is a fre- The Town Council. Said head G-Man J. Edgar Hoover, recently: “If Boys Town were just financially 
rid Went guest of Father E. J. Flana- able to care for all boys that need its help, crime would be dealt one of the most crushing blows I can 
gan, Boys Town founder. imagine.”” Boys Town has no jail, has 320 acres of fine Nebraska farm land, 11 modern buildings. 
Vecember 30, 1936 29 
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Miss Hull’s partner is Thomas Lee, who claims the read- 
ily-conceded title of “world’s most tattooed man.” 


BATHS ; 


¢ 
cine A 


Staff photos by William Nelson 


A quarter will buy a great deal in Millie’s shop. 


In the Flesh 


Mildred Hull claims the distinction of being 
the world’s only woman tattooist, and finds 
it a highly skilled task. 


N spite of the. thoroughness 

with which women have been 
emancipated during the last few 
decades, there are still a few 
walks of life where the presence 
of a woman is still cause for rais- 
ing an occasional eyebrow. One 
of these is the fine art of tattoo- 
ing, and the only woman in the 
business (at least the only one 
who has been able to stay in the 
business) is one Mildred Hull, or 
“Millie,” as she is affectionately 


called. Millie became interested in 
painting when she was a little 
girl, has followed her bent, and 
the result is tattooing practised 
as a Fine Art, as no one else, 
save perhaps Millie’s partner, 
Thomas Lee, is able to practice it. 

In spite of Millie’s unique posi- 
tion and calling, she is not hard 
to find. If you happen to be walk- 
ing by Number 16 Bowery, New 
York City, and happen to havea 
quarter in your pocket, you will 


soins 
a). 


Mr. Lee, like any true artist, finds always room for 
improvement. 
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A customer comes in.... 


ind that there are a diversity of 
erations which your quarter 
vil perform for you. For in- 
stance you can either get a shave 
and haircut, a bath with shower, 
or you may pick one of the several 
small designs which adorn the 
walls of Millie’s clean little booth 
in the rear of the barber shop, 
and have it engraved, never to be 


anatomy. 

And you are fortunate, if you 
decide on the tattooing, in finding 
Millie. For, unlike most tattooers, 
she regards her craft as one of 
the highly skilled arts, the nat- 
wal result of an artistic back- 





ground. 

Millie’s customers represent 
wople from all walks of life. 
Sailors and Soldiers are the most 
numerous. Sailors prefer nudes 


havea §% body decorations, while sol- 


wu will 


feekly 





liers tend to flags and eagles. 
Many foreigners who come to see 





Millie’s designs range... 
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rmoved, on some portion of your | 





Millie cleans her needle, and prepares to tattoo her client. 


Millie love to have crucifixes and 
bleeding hearts tattooed on them, 
while those with “more refined” 
tastes like daggers and faces. 
Most common tattooing motif is 
that of having the name of one’s 
loved one tattooed within a heart, 
and this practise, says Millie, is 
common to both sexes. 

Millie’s art, moreover, is not 
confined to people. She and her 
partner have made thoroughbreds 
of ordinary dogs by removing 
white spots from their noses. 
Prize rabbits and goldfish have 
been tattooed for identification, 
but the goldfish, in spite of the 
fact that Millie uses only the best 
vegetable inks, were not able to 
stand the shock of the electric 
needle, and died. 

Millie and Thomas Lee in one 
instance tattooed “I want to be 
cremated.” on a woman who was 
afraid she was going to be buried. 

It’s a queer business. 





} me) ae 


Her practised hand skillfully guides the magnetic needle. 





From the ridiculous... To the sublime. 
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International 


Marshall Goldberg, 
Pittsburgh halfback 
whose running makes 
him dangerous to all 
of Pitt’s opponents. 


cB 


International 


The Rose Bowl at Pasadena, Calif., as it will look on 
January 1. 


The Rose Bowl Game 
Starts New Year 


The New Year's Day football classic at 

Pasadena, where Washington will be host 

and Pittsburgh the guest, assures 1937 of 
an auspicious beginning in sports 


f 


Wide Worl 


Washington, defender of the Coast. Backs: Haines, 
Logg, Nowogroski, Cain. Line: Peters, Bond, Livenski, 
Wiatrak, Starcevich, Markov, Johnson. 
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Eleanor Holm Jarrett, backstroke champion, who was sus- 
pended from the Olympic team for drinking champagne 
not wisely but too well. 
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Sports Review of 1936 


The year in sports was marked by 
intense competition, increased public 


interest, 


Olympic year, 








LYMPIC years invariably 

produce outstanding ath- 
letic performances and noisy 
athletic disputes, and 1936 was 
no exception. The disputes which 
grew out of the 1936 Olympics 
became so acrimonious for a 
time that they threatened to 
overshadow the deeds of the 
athletes, some of whom found 
themselves involved in interna- 
tional incidents rather than in 
athletic competition. 

Even before America’s Olym- 
pic team was chosen, a con- 
certed drive was under way to 
keep the team away from the 
Berlin games. The drive was 
based on anti-Nazi sentiment 
and finally was unsuccessful, al- 
though its sympathizers _in- 
creased until the final try-outs 
were held. 

The team left New York on 
the Manhattan to the blare of 
bands and the cheers of well- 
wishers, but ship-board routine 
had just become established 
when the Eleanor Holm Jarreit- 
Avery Brundage bomb burst. 
Brundage, chairman of the 
American Olympic Committee, 
suspended Mrs. Jarrett, world’s 
foremost woman backstroke 
swimmer, from the team be- 
cause she failed to sublimate her 
love for champagne in defer- 
ence to training rules. 

Brundage and his committee 
remained adamant despite pe- 
titions signed by team members 
asking for the swimmer’s re- 
instatement, and the Olympic 
games started with the Berlin 
air charged with accusations 
and counter-accusations in the 
now celebrated and lamented 
Case Jarrett. 

During the games resentment 
was stirred up by reports that 
Chancellor Hitler refused to 
acknowledge the superiority of 
the fleet American Negroes over 
his own Aryan athletes, although 
the former demonstrated their 
ability to the satisfaction of 


and, because 


it was an 
loud disputes. 


everyone else. In the matter of 
disputes, the games were topped 
off by the suspension of Jesse 
Owens for his refusal to com- 
pete in a post-Olympic meet in 
Sweden on the grounds that he 
had done enough running for 
one summer. 

Leaving now the overworked 
stories of those debates and tur- 
moils, it is pleasing to recall 
that the American team as a 
whole did a good job. Counting 
every division of competition, 
Germany won the Olympic title. 
In track and field, however, 
where America’s strength is al- 
ways concentrated, the Ameri- 
can flag was hoisted in victory 
more often than any other. 

Jesse Owens, the Cleveland 
one-man team, was the outstand- 
ing performer, winning four 
gold medals in Berlin. Three 
Americans, Glenn Morris, Bob 
Clark and Jack Parker, swept 
the decathlon and three more 
swept the high jump event, with 
Cornelius Johnson setting a new 
Olympic record. 

Other notable American vic- 
tories were scored by -Forrest 
Towns in the 110 meters high 
hurdles, Kenneth Carpenter in 
the discus throw and Archie 
Williams in the 400 meters run. 
The women’s track team won 
two races, the men’s swimming 
team defeated Japan to finish 
first, the women’s team retained 
its hold on the platform and 
springboard diving events and 


_ 





Wide World 

Avery Brundage, whose sus- 

pension of Mrs. Jarrett 

caused the year’s loudest 
Olympie dispute. 
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Acme 


Jesse Owens, fleetest athlete 


of the year. 





Acme 
Glenn Morris, who won the 


Olympic decathlon. 





k a 





Wide World 
Pamela Barton, British and 
U. S. A. golf champion. 
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Wide World 
Johnny Fischer, men’s ama- 
teur golf champion. 





Wide World 


Dorothy Poynton Hill, plat- 
form diving champion. 





Marjorie Gestring, Olympic 
springboard diving queen. 


Wide World 





Acme 
Cornelius Johnson, world’s 
champion high jumper. 


ec hg 


Wide World 


Archie San Romani, the year’s newest track star, defeating Jack Lovelock, of New Zealand, 
in the invitation mile at Princeton, N. J., in 4 minutes, 9 seconds. 


the University of Washington 
crew, winner of the Pough- 
keepsie regatta, came home with 
the Olympic championship. 

At home. as abroad, the athletes 
broke records and continued 
to increase public interest in 
sports. The most surprising in- 


cident of the year was Max 
Schmeling’s knockout of Joe 
Louis, whose presence on the 


boxing scene had revived the 
sport last year. The heavyweight 
division is now dominated by 
Schmeling, Louis and Jim Brad- 
dock, who precariously wears 
the championship crown. Other 
major developments were the 
victory of Lew Ambers over 
Tony Canzonari for the light- 
weight championship and the 


sudden rise and just as sudden 
fall of Harry Balsamo, still re- 
garded as a comer among the 
middleweights. 

Fred Perry, the English ten- 
nis star, figured prominently in 
the year’s events by defeating 
Donald Budge for the men’s sin- 
gles championship and by turn- 
ing professional later on. Alice 
Marble, by defeating Helen Ja- 
cobs, won the women’s singles 
crown. 

Another visitor from Eng- 
land, Miss Pamela Barton, went 
home with the American golf 
championship after winning the 
British amateur medal before 
coming here. Johnny Fischer 
turned the tables in the men’s 
amateur tournament, however, 


by defeating Jock McLean of 
Scotland in the final round. 

Baseball enjoyed a good year, 
with interest in the National 
League race kept at a high pitch 
by the late and successful drive 
of the Giants, who subsequently 
lost out to the Yankees in six 
games, in the first all-New York 
series since 1923. It remained 
for a 17-year-old farm boy, Bob 
Feller, to perform baseball’s 
most amazing feat when he 
made his devut with the Cleve- 
land Indians by striking out fif- 
teen St. Louis Browns. 

The college football season 
was marked by more upsets and 
unpredictable results than ever 
before. Each Saturday brought 
its share of surprises. Picking 
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Wide World 
Fred Perry, tennis champion 
of America. 


the best team in the country is 
an impossible task; although 
sentiment appears to favor Min- 
nesota despite its defeat by 
Northwestern. Of the post-sea- 
son games yet to be played, that 
between Louisiana State and 
Santa Clara is the only one 
which might have any bearing 
on the muddled championship 
situation. Professional football 
had its best year. It increased 
its followers considerably and 
produced fine football all fall. 
William Woodward’s Gran- 
ville was the leading money win- 
ner on the race tracks this year, 
winning seven of his eleven 
races for a total of $110,295. 
Bold Venture scored a highly- 
prized double victory in the Ken- 
tucky Derby and the Preakness. 
Mrs. Ethel B. Mars was the lead- 


Wide World 
Alice Marble, national 
women’s tennis champion. 


ing owner, her horses winning 
$205,450. Among them were the 
leading two-year-olds, Reaping 
Reward and Case Ace. Another 
colt deserving of mention is 
Pompoon, J. H. lLouchheim’s 
winner of the Futurity Stakes, 
probable winter book favorite 
for the Derby. 

One of the major events of 
the year was the opening of 
Roosevelt Raceway at Westbury, 
L. I., where road racing re- 
turned to the United States with 
the victory of Tazio Nuvolari 
in the 300 mile inaugural race. 

Dog shows and horse shows 
were well patronized in 1936, 
with the National Horse Show 
in New York providing a bril- 
liant climax for the latter. 

A Sealyham terrier, Ch. St. 
Margaret Magnificent of Claire- 








n . International 
Tazio Nuvolari, Italian 
automobile racer. 


dale, owned by the Clairedale 
Kennels, was named best in 
show at the 60th annual show 
of the Westminster Kennel Club 
in New York, usually considered 
as dogdom’s highest honor. The 
largest dog show of the year 
was held May 23 at Madison, 
N. J., where a harrier, Mr. 
Reynal’s Monarch, owned by 
Amory L. Haskell, received top 
honors at the Morris and Essex 
Show. 

Steady progress was made in 
such sports as golf, tennis, bowl- 
ing and squash, in which par- 
ticipation is the important fac- 
tor. The most rapid strides in 
this type of sport are being 
made this winter, notably in ski- 
ing, which is being taken up 
widely by Americans wherever 
snow flies. 
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Wide World 


Max Schmeling leaps with joy after knocking out Joe Louis in the twelfth round of the 
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year’s most sensational fight. 








Wide World 
Carl Hubbell, National 
League’s most valuable man. 









Wide World 

Lew Ambers, king of the 

lightweight prize fighters. He 
defeated Canzonari. 


Wide World 


voted most 


Lou Gehrig, 
valuable in American League. 


Acme 


Larry Kelley, Yale end, the 
opportunist supreme. 
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International 


A skier leaps into the enclosed space of the Garden as other 
contestants in the Winter Sports Show look on and wonder 
if it’s raiming outside. 


Winter Comes Inside 


An artificial snow storm struck Madison 
Square Garden, bringing all of winter's bril- 
liance to the man-made hills and the interior 
skitrails,on which experts thrilled thousands. 
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Wide World 


It snows indoors as pulverized ice pours 
from the nozzle of a hose. Above, the ski 
slide is seen during construction. 
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ACADEMY... 
T HEATRE. : 





Paramount’s Mr. Lasky had his first studio in this use. 
back in the dark ages of 1911. 


From Nickelodeon 
to Radio City 


From the days when the movies were the pepe- 
show product of Satan, housed in stables, to the 
modern air-conditioned “temple”, the world 
has seen the maturing of an amazing art... 





Acme 
Back in the Steve Brody, penny-arcade days, a nickelo- 
deon, shunned by all “‘nice’”’ boys and girls. 





HEN Thomas Alva Edison, 
not content with arc-lamps 
and phonographs, married the 
principles of photography and the 
Magic lantern to produce the 
Kinetoscope, which projected on a 


» 


specially treated screen the illu- 
sion of movement and an optical 
deception of life, a new art came 
into the world. Edison’s black box 
of spools and fifty-foot celluloid 
tapes seemed only a novelty, a su- 





} 


perior kind of peep-show, a new 
fad for the penny arcades. But 
something as important to society 
as the invention of the printing 
press had evolved. An art, an in- 
dustry, a social force with incal- 


International 


Here is a scene from the making of an antique Mary Pickford tear-jerker, “Through 
the Back Door,’”? when America’s sweetheart was working for Essanay. 
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When John Bunny wae, 
Clown Prince of Comedy. 





Hollywood . .. Twenty-five years ago a suburb... today 
the Mecca of millions of Main Street beauties. 


culable power, an international 
business, had been born. 

Housed in disreputable corners 
of the city, eyed by the respect- 
able as an invention akin to 
French postcards, laughed at by 
the theatrical moguls whose music 
halls and variety shows dominated 
the field of popular entertain- 
ment, the movies, naturally and 
intuitively seeking the broad un- 
educated poor and middle-class 
people of the country, launched 
themselves on a fantastic career. 
The exploitation of entertainment 
on a mass scale began with the 
movies. American business had 
found the art equivalent of canned 
beans. 


Fred Astaire, who tap- 
danced into a fortune. 
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“The fourth largest industry in 
the country today, international 
success has increased the real- 
estate holdings of the Hollywood 
magnates, tied the industry firmly 
to Wall Street, birthed the Hays 
office, occasioned the creation of 
the Legion of Decency, refined the 
bizarre tastes of the producers 
for cut-glass bath-tubs and slap- 
stick, and ultimately lead to the 
looting of the classics and the lit- 
erature of a thousand years. Col- 
or, montage, million-dollar pro- 
ductions, Shirley Temple, Radio 
City Music Hall, indirect lighting, 
Jade Rooms instead of simple 
Men’s and Women’s, salaries of a 
quarter-million dollars a picture, 
British competition,—this is the 
industry today that began in a 
stable only a short time ago. 

Every milltown and hinterland 
local-stop has its two-bit “pal- 


ace,” its double-billing “temple,” 


New York’s Paramount Theatre—a De Medici palace 
with indirect lighting, for movie multitudes. 


lavishly decked out with dis- 
counted rugs, stone nymphs and 
upholstered seats. Now, as Para- 
mount prepares Adolph Zukor’s 
silver jubilee, entertainment has 
become air-conditioned; heart- 


sighs amplified; tears the size of 
electric bulbs pour down. the 
screen. The motion pictures have 
supplanted every form of popular 
entertainment. The days of the 
stable and the snub have passed. 


A coast-guard cruiser and a fishing smack were packed and shipped to Hollywood; 
floated in a tank, for filming of Darry Zanuck’s “Captain January.” 
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Movie Stuff and Stuffings 


HE song and dance musicals, 
the oh-so-cute musicals, 
the tear-in-the-eye-laugh-on-the- 
lips musicals, the moonlight ly- 
ries, the I-love-you-you-love-me 
musicals, the blond leading man 
with the pepsodent smile and the 
blonde leading lady with the aci- 
dophilous skin musicals, the most 
peautiful girls in the world mu- 
sicals, the brassiere-less and 
nts-less musicals, the lilting, 
lachrymal, _last-time-I-swear-I- 
gee-one musicals are back with 


us. 

Of the lot, First National’s 
“Gold Diggers of 1937” is about 
the best of the new sing-me-a- 
songers. With Mr. Victor Moore 
as the hypochondriac J. J. Ho- 
part, who, mysteriously, with an 
infinite number of ailments man- 
ages to survive the grave, “Gold 
Diggers” embarks upon a dis- 
arming legend of attempted mur- 
der, life insurance ethics, show 
business, Lee Dixon’s tap-danc- 
ing, songs no less than four 
Hollywood tin pan alleyists un- 
dertook to write for Mr. Dick 
Powell, and climaxes with one 
Mr. Busby Berkeley’s dance crea- 
tions and all two hundred of 
Warner Bros. blondes being shot 
out of cannons, marching in for- 
mations, and firing innocuous 
machine guns on a battlefield of 
love. Yeah, love. 

But Mr. Moore is the bright 
light of the “Gold Diggers” an- 
nual circus. There never was a 
man as bilious, as tenderly de- 
crepit, as wistfully suffering, as 
Mr. Moore’s_ one-foot-in-the- 
grave J. J. Hobart, the theatri- 
cal producer. There never was 
aman subjected to the brutali- 
ties Mr. Moore takes on himself 
as the possessor of a million- 
dollar life insurance policy his 
two homicidal partners want to 
collect on. Mr. Osgood Perkins 
and Mr. Charles Brown, as the 
partners, run through a grimly 


We 


Oh aii 
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hilarious series of murderous in- 
tentions. They solicitously seat 
Mr. Moore in_ cold-breeding 
draughts, plunge him into pools 
with the fleeting hope he may 
contract at least double-pneu- 
monia, wish apoplexy and liver 
trouble on his aging organism. 
When all else fails, these genial 
executioners, with the audience 
in stitches at this playful exhi- 
bition of homicide, arrive at an 
infallible method. What is it 
that makes an old man break 
down? That’s right. Miss 
Glenda Farrell. If there is any 
doubt about the meaning of Miss 
Farrell’s task, it is dispelled 
with the cryptic observation of 
the lady—*“It’s so hard for a girl 
to be good under a capitalistic 
system”’—as she heads for her 
decrepit victim. 

Beyond this charming anecdote 
of sex, premiums and homicide 
(Mr. Moore even survives Miss 
Farrell, by the way), the “Gold 
Diggers” has Mr. Dick Powell as 
an insurance salesman with a 
set of tuneful pipes, Miss Joan 
Blondell as a bright-eyed secre- 
tary and stooge for Dick, the an- 
tics of the Goodlife Insurance 
Company, whose slogan is, “Life 
Insurance is Immortal,” Lee 
Dixon doing some fancy step- 
ping which reminds you of 
Buddy Ebsen in “Born to Dance” 
who reminds you of Ray Bolger 
in “On Your Toes,” and Mr. 
Berkeley’s finale. “All Fair in 
Love” is the them: of Mr. Ber- 
keley’s creation, which, with 
some trick photography, has Mr. 
Berkeley’s two hundred blondes 
shooting out of cannons to ex- 
plode into smiles, Mr. Lee Dixon 
dancing on the seat of an enor- 
mous rocking chair, and a bat- 
tlefield in which the boys and 
girls play soldiers and conduct 
an amorous trench-warfare that 
ends with the movable trenches 






Rosalind Marquis, Lee Dixon and Irene Ware in 
“Gold Diggers of 1937.” 
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uniting in a military barrage of 
kisses. Yeah, kisses. 

Columbia’s “Pennies from 
Heaven” is just a flyweight prod- 
uct, for which nobody, no matter 
how hard he tried, could find a 
good reason, with Mr. Bing 
Crosby as a moon-eyed trouba- 
dour in a polo shirt singing him- 
self through a set of situations 
that were old during the Deluge. 
It’s so whimsical it hurts. 
There’s one good gag Donald 
Meek pulls about two hundred 
dollars he is going to receive 
soon. Two hundred dollars? How 
soon? Very soon. From where?, 
asks Miss Madge Evans. The 
Townsend Plan, says Mr. Meek 
complacently. There’s also little 
Edith Fellows, who from being 
the talented little actress who 
played the brat in “These Three” 
has now been converted into a 
larger edition of Miss Jane 
Withers. Beside that, there’s 
Mr. Louis Armstrong who plays 
a trumpet for a short time in a 
café sequence. It almost pays 
to see “Pennies from Heaven” 
if only to hear Mr. Armstrong 
blow that bugle, and sing that 
song. 

“Born to Dance,” the M. G. M. 
giant, left this department so 
cold we could have kept milk 
fresh for a week. If you think 
Eleanor Powell is what America 
needs beside a good five-cent 
cigar, go. There’s the big num- 
ber after the show finally goes 
on (the show always finally goes 
on in the musicals, though lead- 
ing ladies may perish and box- 
offices close), and with a whole 
half of a battleship on stage, 
port-guns, hawse-holes and all, 
down a spiral staircase comes 
our Eleanor, in black spangles, 
top hat, hip-high black stockings, 
flashing a mouthful of teeth 
which wear a relentless smile 
(“throwing the teeth,” in vaude- 
ville lingo), and M. G. M.’s 
chorus cuties in a navy motif. 
Then Miss Powell taps. Nifty 
stuff. Like listening to popcorn 
cracking. Miss Powell is un- 
doubtedly the finest tap-dancer 
from here to the Virgin Islands, 
but if I catch any of my kids 
taking up tap-routines, I’ll draft 
them in the first war, so help 
me. 

Now Christmas is around 
again, and the street corners are 
haunted with mercenary Santa 
Clauses and profitable New 
Year’s greetings from the de- 
partment stores, every good mo- 
tion picture reviewer struts out 
what seems to him the ten best 
films of the moribund year. 
There’s no earthly reason why 
ten should be the mystic num- 
ber, but ten it is, through cus- 
tom, precedent and general us- 
age. Going over the product of 
’36 it strikes us that if one were 
to be cautiously critical in dis- 
pensing the honors ten would 
be an extravagant number to 
choose. Actually, there are only 
three or four really outstanding 
films shipped out this year from 


the American studios. ‘Mr. 
Deeds Goes to Town,” it seems 
to us, and Fritz Lang’s “Fury” 
top the list. Both were original 
works, manufactured in studios, 
natively concerned with Ameri- 
can life, executed with brilliance 
and passion, and socially im- 
portant films. Although Lang’s 
first American production dis- 
played a knowledge of forces 
that are active in our national 
life of deeper import than 
Capra’s ironic comedy, it is “Mr. 
Deeds” that is the more authen- 
tic picture, closer to American 
humor and American types than 
the German’s bitter indictment 
of the lynching bees of the 
South. 





Eleanor Powell in 
“Born to Dance.”’ 


Among the other American 
films that one remembers with 
any degree of appreciation are 
films that are mostly adaptations 
from stage plays. “Dodsworth” 
was a literate and intelligent 
anecdote of a business man in 
love; “Craig’s Wife” was a sour 
study of suburban ambitions 
and a property-grasping woman; 
“Winterset” was a sombre par- 
able of social justice. All three 
films were departures from the 
hit-and-run quickies of military 
glory and love that conquers, 
two endless boring themes of the 
philosophers of the box office. 


Comedy still rates high in the 
field. Fast, mad, piled with gags 
that click and bounce like an 
exhibition of three-cushion bil- 
liards, when the boys out West 
do comedy that has some con- 
sistent theme they go to town. 
“My Man Godfrey,” “Three Men 
on a Horse,” and “Libeled Lady” 
all hit high in wisecracks, im- 
possible situations, and the slang 
of racetracks, newspaper offices, 
and the fast set. Perhaps it is 
the socially irresponsible spirit 
of America that makes it pos- 
sible for us to produce good 
comedies and only mawkish 
fakes when tragedy is treated. 

—ALFRED HAYES. 
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The Theatre of the Moment 


By George Jean Nathan 


NE thing is clear. With the 

greatest opportunity of any 
theatre in the world today ready 
to its hand, the American theatre 
is betraying its trust and lying 
down on the job. With box- 
office prosperity itching to speed 
around the corner, with an im- 
mense increase in public interest 
and with the richest potentiali- 
ties to be found anywhere, it is 
failing to take advantage of its 
great good fortune and is dis- 
couraging its eager customers 
with such a cargo of hash as 
has not been dumped upon them 
in many years. Compare its pos- 
sible position and chances with 
the theatres of other nations. 

The Russian theatre, with its 
center in Moscow, is often point- 
ed to by returned travelers, still 
glowing with memories of the 
clever hospitality shown them, 
as the most perfectly organized 
theatre to be encountered any- 
where. ‘That, clever hospitality 
or not, they are correct is not 
to be denied. The Russian thea- 
tre is unquestionably, so far as 
the nature of its intrinsic organi- 
zation goes, better than any 
other. As a machine for the 
training of directors, actors and 
even scene designers it has taken 
a proper and valuable course. 
But, aside from some very intel- 
ligent direction, some well or- 
chestrated acting performances 
and some _ interesting décor, 
what has come out of it? In the 
way of drama—which plainly is 
the seed and flower of any puls- 
ing theatre—next to nothing. 
Not one single solitary new na- 
tive play of more than second or 
third degree merit has been pro- 
duced by the otherwise perfected 
machine. If there is such a play, 
let us hear its name. Not even 
the Russian critics themselves 
have thus far, for all their un- 
derstandable chauvinism, been 
able to designate it. 

Thus, all the excellences of the 
Soviet theatre, by its own part 
confession, are reserved chiefly 
as funnels for the presentation 
of established plays of another 
day and generation or for such 
living British playwrights as 
Shaw, such Germans as Toller, 
and such Americans as O’Neill. 
The plays that today’s Russian 
theatre produces out of its own 
soil are confessedly inferior to 
even the second-rate drama of 
yesterday’s American theatre, 
else why the employment of all 
the Russian theatre’s exceptional 
resources for the production of 
such exhibits as Sophie Tread- 
well’s Machinal, John Dos Pas- 
sos’ Fortune Heights, and the 
lesser output of Elmer Rice? As 
a theatre machine, in short, the 
Russian theatre is assuredly 
praiseworthy, but that machine 
is at present analogous to a 
highly developed and very com- 
plex modern invention that 
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Lillian Gish puts bows im her hair before playing 


Ophelia to the Gielgud Hamlet. 


would grind out only beautifully 
embroidered Victorian bustles. 
The Swedish theatre, while 
infinitely inferior to the Rus- 
sian, is being patterned on a 
limited scale after the basic Rus- 
sian idea and in direction and 
acting has shown some happy 
results. But dramatically it is, 
at least for the time being, a 
dead theatre, relying mainly as 
it does for its drama upon re- 
vivals of the classics and upon 
importations from other nations, 
the plays of O’Neill, again, be- 
ing conspicuous among them. 
The current English theatre, in 
the words of the Irish dramatist, 
O’Casey, “is the theatre of yes- 
terday—only older, more tired, 
and much worse.” Once a proud 
institution, it has descended to 
a level of mere parlor entertain- 
ment. Its first-line dramatists 
are all either dead or played out, 
and the younger men, with but 
negligible exception, are little 
more than expert interior deco- 
rators busy embellishing box- 
offices. Moreover, in the way of 
producing, it is twenty years 
behind the times. And in recent 
seasons it has reached its dra- 
matic height in murder mystery 
spiels, chiefly of a peculiar and 
somewhat odoriferous psycho- 
pathic tendency, in sentimental 
comedies written by male and 
female spinsters, and in analo- 
gous tinpot amusement fare. 
The German theatre, as every- 
one sufficiently knows, went com- 
pletely into the discard with the 
advent of the Nazi esthetic. The 
only playwrights whose work 
the Nazi censors permit to be 
shown—such writers as Seidl, 
Angermacher, Fischer, Johst, 
Bitsch, et al.—are elementary 
propagandists, wholly lacking in 
that poise which produces drama 
of any artistic integrity. And 


the German stage as a conse- 
quence has become indistinguish- 
able from a not too glorified 
soapbox. Aside from drama, the 
estate of production is at its 
lowest ebb in the history of the 
Teutonic theatre. All the out- 
standing directors have been 
exiled because of their religious 
faith and many of the foremost 
actors and actresses have suf- 
fered a similar national excom- 
munication. 

The present Italian theatre, 
despite Mussolini’s applaudable 
sympathy with it and his eager- 
ness to assist it in whatever ways 
he can (he himself, incidentally, 
has had a hand in the writing 
of two plays, one of them, The 
Hundred Days, having several 
points to recommend it), per- 
sists in remaining a backward 
theatre in most departments. 
Aside from the recently de- 
ceased Pirandello, it has given 
birth to no dramatist of any im- 
portance. The younger group, 
of whom so much was expected, 
have here and there displayed 
a certain facility in ideas but 
their plays as a whole are weak 
and generally of the kind whose 
interest evaporates at the half- 
distance mark. Nor in physical 
production and acting have the 
Italians shown anything in re- 
cent years even faintly to echo 
their one-time efforts. The Span- 
ish theatre is, of course, and for 
some time now has been—war 
or no war—, a corpse. The lead- 
ing Spanish dramatist, Bena- 
vente, is as dated as a 1900 cal- 
endar, and nothing that such 
playwrights as the Quintero 
brothers and Sierra have writ- 
ten in late years has touched the 
quality of their earlier work. As 
for the French theatre, the less 
said the politer. Even its boule- 
vard comedy writers have be- 





come increasingly feeble and, ag 
for its more serious playwrights, 
what they have concocted in the 
last five years has been sorely 
negligible. Giraudoux has tried 
sincerely to write drama of 
some standing but, save for 
some isolated scenes and a visible 
dramatic honesty, has_ toppled 
between the two schools of litera. 
ture and drama. Obey has writ. 
ten a brace of agreeable little 
plays, nothing else. Bourdet, after 
The Captive, sank into the box. 
office swamp. Pagnol has appar. 
ently deserted the theatre for 
the movies. And so it has gone, 

In this juncture the American 
theatre has suddenly found it- 
self challenged to show what it 
could do. And what has it done? 
What has it done to take advan- 
tage of the magnificent oppor. 
tunity for pre-eminence that is 
sitting in its very lap? Look at 
the current season, and weep! 
It has devoted itself largely to 
importing from the dead and 
dying English theatre the insig- 
nificant plays that have con- 
tributed and are contributing 
to that demise. It has, out of 
a total of twenty-seven Ameri- 
can productions up to the mo- 
ment this is being written, pro- 
duced eight completely _ stale 
and negligible little comedies, 
three dud mystery plays (The 
Holmeses of Baker Street being 
the most recent), two dismal 
farces, one unspeakable ten- 
twenty-thirty melodrama, one 
fair fantasy, and out of a total 
of twelve attempts at drama just 
one single specimen, a Greek 
paraphrase, that has laid any 
claim to reputable critical atten- 
tion. Thus have the American 
and English theatres joined 
hands to kill the former’s climb 
to glory. Thus has a theatre 
that might lead the world, if 
only it grasped its beautiful 
chance, cruelly thumbed its nose 
at itself. 

The hundreds upon hundreds 
of small theatres spread through 
the nation in the summers, the 
little theatres in the smaller 
towns that have gained a re 
newed life, the new great inter- 
est in the theatre displayed by 
colleges and universities, the 
increased theatre subscription 
audiences in the larger cities, 
the newly felt hunger for the 
drama as opposed to motion pit- 
tures evident on what is known 
in theatrical lingo as the road— 
these and other such more re 
cent phenomena imply clearly 
the plowing up and paving 0 
the rough road that previously 
has been interposed in the Amerf- 
ican theatre’s hoped-for march 
to its goal. If the theatre pres’ 
ently refuses to approach to that 
goal, it is not the fault of the 
theatre public. It is the fault, 
alone, dammit, of the theatre 
itself. 
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Nelson Eddy 


OLLYWOOD has gone radio, 

or, to paraphrase the ex- 
pression, radio has “gone Holly- 
wood.” The world’s film capital 
has already acquired a national 
reputation as the emanation 
point for many of today’s out- 
standing radio programs. 

As recently as last year, radio 
was relatively unimportant to 
the screen colony as an enter- 
tainment medium, and from the 
viewpoint of a performance me- 
dium, it was regarded as a lark 
by the motion picture stars. An 
indicative change, however, has 
transpired. Radio now is not a 
distant second to the films in 
Hollywood’s interest. Surely, 
from the monetary angle, the 
kilocycles take on added signifi- 
cance. 

Previously, a Gable or a Craw- 
ford was content to take radio 
in his stride. A screen star, 
scheduled for a broadcast, wasn’t 
fussy about the script. It mat- 
tered but little to the studios. 
Hollywood failed to grasp the 
far-reaching effect of a coast-to- 
coast broadcast. 

Then, the film personalities 
and their studios decided that 
their tactics were wrong. Radio, 
they learned, was swift and in- 
fuential, and it could be culti- 
vated into a strong ally, or be- 
come a damaging foe. Besides, 
the tremendous popularity of 
names built solely upon radio 
ability began to impress them. 

The shift to Hollywood is the 
result of a “‘pull’ from the west 
coast and a “push” from Man- 
hattan. There was a dearth of 
guest talent in New York, and 
even with the omnipresent ama- 
leur hours, no new talent of 
suitable proportions was being 
developed. The theatre already 
had preceded radio to the sun- 
baked film lots. Last winter, 
“Westward, Ho” became the bat- 
tle cry of the sponsors and ad- 
vertising agencies. 

Now more than fifteen first- 
tanking night-time programs 
have their locale in Hollywood. 
George Burns and Gracie Allen 
Present their Wednesday broad- 
tats from the movie colony, 
Where they expect to remain un- 
til next spring, starring in sev- 
tral Paramount pictures. Their 
friend, Jack Benny, likewise 
‘committed te the films, is a Cali- 
fornia broadcaster this year. 
Bing Crosby and Bob Burns, ra- 
tio's newest comedian, present 
their shows from the NBC stu- 
tios on the RKO lot. 

Eddie Cantor, after a New 
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“Mikes” Swing West 


Radio didn’t matter much to Hollywood 
—until air checks came fat and fast and 
the box office began to hurt and be hit. 


York visit, is firmly ensconced 
in Hollywood with his new film 
plans recently completed. Each 
member of the Cantor radio cast 
is at work on a different set. 
Bobby Breen, his eight-year-old 
protege, appears before the cam- 
era for Universal Pictures. 
Parkyakarkus, the Greek dialec- 
tician, is featured by RKO Pic- 
tures in a film with Joe Penner. 
The famous duck salesman, now 
a “black sheep,” is broadcasting 
his new series from there, too, 
incidentally. 

The Radio Theatre and, until 
recently, the Rupert Hughes’ 
Caravan hours have well utilized 
the Hollywood stars, and even 
writers and producers, for their 
air offerings. In fact, the tele- 
phone survey, considered a gauge 
by broadcasters, spurted to a 
new high for the Radio Theatre 
presentations when it migrated 
to the Coast. 

“Hollywood Hotel,” with Lou- 
ella Parsons at the helm, has 
pioneered as a sho-window for 
Hollywood “name” talent. Its 
singer, Frances Langford, is an 
importation from Eastern radio 
studios. The Marion Talley and 
Nelson Eddy musical programs 
carry a Hollywood date-line. 
James Melton is another recruit. 

There are many more in the 
offing. Radio wants motion pic- 
ture names, and the movie pro- 
ducers are corralling the head- 
liners of the air. Thus, it is nec- 
essary to locate the broadcast 
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scene at the film capital. Pro- 
digious expense would complicate 
moving the studio lots, but the 
former solution is a compara- 
tively simple matter. The low- 
ered cost of line charges, for- 
merly a thousand dollars for a 
broadcast, now is the almost 
negligible amount of something 
like fifty dollars. This removed 
another bugaboo in West Coast 
broadcasts over national net- 
works. 

The networks were prepared 
for the coup. NBC, represented 
in Hollywood two years ago by a 
single man, last autumn opened 
its new half-million dollar stu- 
dios where a staff of seventy 
employes assists in the staging 
of coast-to-coast programs. The 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
has recently purchased Radio 
Station KNX, a deal which in- 
volved a million and a half dol- 
lars, providing the chain with 
its own high power, clear chan- 
nel West Coast outlet. Only the 
other day, the Columbia officials 
decided to provide an additional 
amount, nearly half as much, to 
construct modern studios. 

Most recent addition to radio 
shows emanating from the West 
Coast are the Al Jolson Tuesday 
night broadcasts featuring Sid 
Silvers and Martha Raye and 
Jack Oakie’s series, succeeding 
the Tuesday Camel Caravan 
broadcasts. Kate Smith is re- 
ported dealing with West Coast 
producers for another picture 





George Burns gets a word in on the Burns & Allen 
broadcast. 





Joe Penner 


appearance. Walter Winchell’s 
flashes are broadcast from the 
movie colony. 

So far, the only discordant 
note that has been sounded 
against the Hollywood radio 
trek has come from motion pic- 
ture exhibitors. A number of 
exhibiting groups have drawn 
up resolutions condemning the 
practice of presenting screen 
stars on the airwaves. They 
contend that such a practice 
tends to keep patrons away from 
their box-offices in preference 
to a comfortable fireside chair 
which Hollywood’s'§ glamour 
reaches via the loud-speaker. 

But radio shows, originating 
in Hollywood, are not limited to 
only “name” material. There is 
a vast amount of undeveloped 
professional talent in this area 
—a mecca for performers the 
world over. An Eastern Colum- 
bia executive, in Hollywood on a 
business expedition, staged a 
series of auditions for such art- 
ists and was amazed at the high 
caliber of unknown singers, in- 
strumentalists, comedians and 
others. He was more enthusias- 
tic about the development of 
these entertainers than in heap- 
ing additional glory upon the 
heads of the established stars. 
This wealth of new material pro- 
vides the Hollywood scene with 
a foundation of varied propen- 
sities. 

At present, more program pro- 
ducers, both advertising agen- 
cies and free lance operators, 
are established there than in 
Manhattan. Six agencies have 
opened offices in the past three 
months. Song-pluggers are pre- 
dominant. The Brown Derby has 
assumed the atmosphere of a 
noted Broadway dining place in 
which congregates Radio Row. 
Amos ’n’ Andy are making their 
home here because, as they say, 
“‘we like the climate.” The air- 
line companies receive their 
heaviest patronage from the 
transient radio stars and execu- 
tives. The film stars are ap- 
pointing agents to represent 
them solely for radio appear- 
ances. 

All this is indicative. It is 
doubtful, however, that Holly- 
wood radio will ever supersede 
its Manhattan headquarters. But 
there are those who think it 
will show its heels to the East. 
Others say that the Westward 
movement is just a fad. The 
next vear or two will decide 
which way the arrow is nailed 
to the post. 
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Brain Tanglers 
Full Breeds and Half 


EW artists or novelists would 

think of placing a man on 

an island and creating a human 

drama about him. Defoe did, 
and made out pretty well. 

Also, few people would think 

of an island as a place for a 


puzzle. You either do what you 
have to, or you don’t—and 
suffer. 


The modern Robinson Crusoe 
who happens to be the hero of 
this puzzle found some natives 
on his island, and with no hesi- 
tation whatever decided to collect 
a man Friday or two. Being a 
modern man, he knew all about 
the island, and about the na- 
tives. 

He knew that there were full- 
blooded and half-breed natives 
on the island. He knew, also, 
that the full-blooded natives al- 
ways told the truth and that the 
halfbreeds always lied. Of 
course, when you pick a man 
Friday, you want one who tells 
the truth. Otherwise, he’s no 
good to you at all. If he could, 
our adventurer would have se- 
lected on sight. But he couldn’t. 
They all looked alike. 

Mr. Crusoe (model 1936) met 
three of the natives, and 
promptly asked them whether 
they were full-blooded or half- 
breeds. 


The first one said something, 
but he mumbled, and couldn’t be 
understood. 

The second pointed to the first, 
and said: “He says he is full- 
blooded.” 

The third pointed to the sec- 
ond, and said, very bluntly: “He 
lies.” 

The adventurer knew before- 





hand that only one of the three 
natives was a _ half-breed, be- 
cause he once read that the na- 
tives on this island always 
walked around in three’s, with 
a fixed ratio of two full-bloods 
to a half-breed. 

With a little thought, the ad- 
venturer was able to determine 
what each of the three natives 
was—in the matter of breeding 
and, therefore, truthfulness. 

Can you? 


On Saving Butts 


Frugality appears in the 
strangest places, concerns the 
strangest things. Imagine, for 
example, that it is raining with 
gusto, that the nearest tobacco- 
nist is just far enough away to 
get you soaking wet, and that 
you are without cigarettes. 

One gentleman of means found 
himself in that predicament and 
took a way out. He had ciga- 
rette papers, but no tobacco. He 
also had thirty-six cigarette 


butts lying around in the ash 
trays. Being a man of genius, 
or invention, or probably only 
desperate, he experimented, and 
found that the tobacco from six 
butts would make a cigarette. 
So he went ahead, made ciga- 
rettes, smoked and saved his eve- 
ning. 

How many cigarettes could he 
make and smoke? This is one 
you can’t solve while you blow 
smoke rings. 


Cryptogram 


The ecryptogram, at all times, 
demands a puzzle-solver who can 
toss around letters in virtually 
two alphabets as though they 
were marbles. The easiest way 
to fail in crypto-gramerie is to 
mix up your alphabets. You've 
simply got to keep them 
straight, which means that 


THE DIAMON 


FTIPDM GTWUI 
BUINLE CNTJD 


_ H 


TIN 
42 


STK P 


you've got to use lots and lots 
of paper. Unless you’re a wiz, 
of course. 

Here’s one that may shake 
your confidence, and is sure to 
bring some measure of agree- 
ment from those who love the 
stage, and happen to have no 
affinity for -burlesque. 


D CLUB BOHC 


TFUHJ FECNOKC. 
RVTEC SIOHJ 
UN S TID S T K P. 


Solutions? Don’t Look Now, 
But They’re on Page 44 


How to Ask for It 


If you know any traveling 
salesmen, you are probably well 
aware of the things they like to 
do—such as collecting very ripe 
jokes, meeting people and talk- 
ing. 

One of the things they abhor 
doing, but which they are forced 
to do because there is no other 
way out, is to flash the word to 
the home office that there is a 
pressing need for more cash. 
Usually, it is a blunt, telegraphed 
request; speed is of the essence. 

Recently, one of the boys “on 
the road” thought of a new way. 
It was effective enough, because 
it was startling, but it took some 
time to figure out. Here’s how 
it went: 

SE.ND 
MO.RE 


MON.EY 
The trick is to substitute fig- 
ures for the letters, find out how 


much the salesman wanted— 
needed. It’s got to add up, of 
course. 


You Leap from Word to Word 


A very fascinating game, and 
one which will test your vocab- 
ular abilities no end, lies in that 





caprice of puzzle-makers which 
asks you to “make one word out 
of another with just so many 


links.” The trick is to create 
linking words by changing but 
one letter. 

For example, you are asked to 
go from hand to foot in six 
links. The answer would read; 
hand, hard, lard, lord, ford, food, 
oot. 
, This game is a fourth or fifth 
cousin to the well-known game 
of “Ghost.” You may have t 
call in your uncle to answer the 
word - links - word stumper that 
follows: 

Go from elm to oak in sevel 
links, with one of the linking 
words the name of a tree. 


Letter-Division 


Letter-division is no new form 
of puzzle. That it is fascinat- 
ing few will deny. Also, it of- 
fers those who would attempt to 
solve a chance to move into that 
realm of fantasy which lies in 
interchange of symbols. What 
if we used numerals for letters, 
and letters for numerals? 


The chance to revert from the ° 


deadly usual is always pleas- 
ant. Letter-division offers that 
chance. Don’t overlook it. 


In the following puzzle, for 
instance, a keen puzzler will see 
some immediate clues. One is 
that the letter P equals 1, be- 
cause ID times P equal JD. You 
can’t go wrong on that clue. Of 
course, from then on the further 
substitution of 1 for the letters 
P may lead to more clues. Here’s 
the puzzle—and, incidentally, 
only the first part thereof: 


ID) ADHDN(PALE 


e 





Now, when you have deter 
mined what’s what, that is W 
say, what numerals stand fo 
what letters, you have before 
you a string of numerals at 
a jumble of letters. 

The idea is to create a wort 
from the jumble of letters. 
you’re extremely keen, the nl 
merals may help you. Even with 
out them, though, you should 
able to make a word. 
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“As I Remember” 


E knew Garbo, Bernhardt, 

Gerhart Hauptmann, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. He also 
knew himself, Arnold Genthe, 
well. He says a friend described 
him rather accurately as “a Don 
Juan, a hermit monk, a Chinese 
sage, and a university professor 
—all rolled into one.” 

This remarkably versatile man 
was the first to photograph a 
rainbow in its natural colors, 
and the first colored photographs 
ever published in an American 
magazine were made by him. 

“As I Remember,” his auto- 
biography, is written as he lived 
—with humor and a sense of ro- 
mantic adventure. 

Perhaps women will be most 
interested in the chapter “Beauty 
of Women.” Only once did the 
famous photographer let slip an 
answer to the press’s invariable 
question—“Who is the most 
beautiful woman you ever pho- 
tographed?” It was Eleanora 
Duse. ‘You mean when she was 
young?” was the retort. “I mean 
when she was sixty-four,” said 
Genthe. 

Another friend was Bern- 
hardt. When Genthe took her to 
view the ruins of the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake, the experience 
became so vivid to her that she 
imagined she had actually gone 
through the disaster and wrote 
home so. 

The greatest treasures in the 
book are the one hundred and 
twelve photographic illustrations 
which show the camera respond- 
ing as no one else has ever been 
able to wheedle it into doing. 
“As I Remember” is one of the 
most exciting feats of publish- 
ing this year. 

(“As I Remember.” Arnold 
Genthe. John Day. $5.00.) 


* * * 


The Philosopher’s Stone 


“rT Fow to Make Friends and 

Influence People” is the 
only book of its kind the au- 
thor, Dale Carnegie, claims; the 
only book which lets you into the 
big secret of success: HOW TO 
HANDLE PEOPLE. 

To do this effectively Mr. Car- 
negie exhorts us to be interested 
in other people, never criticize, 
smile, remember that a man’s 
lame is to him the sweetest 
sound in the English language, 
be a good listener, talk in terms 
of the other man’s interests, al- 
ways make the other person feel 
Important, and do it sincerely. 

There is no need for a wishing 
well now, here is the true phi- 
losopher’s stone. 

(“How to Win Friends and In- 
fluence People.” Dale Carnegie. 
Simon and Schuster. $2.00.) 


* 7 * 


“Jill Somerset” 


LEC WAUGH, author of “Jill 
Somerset,” has an awareness 
of present-day restlessness and 
Weertainty, and makes an at- 
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tempt to see through the muddle. 
But best of all he writes a grip- 
ping story about people one 
cares awfully about. 

He takes a family through the 
changing worlds of pre-war, 
wartime, and post-war England. 
The father is of the country 
gentry class. In his family grew 
up symbols of the diverging pol- 
icies in England. The same 
family nurtured a Fascist sym- 
pathizer, a communist, a whore, 
who let the world go by, and 
Jill. Jill is an average woman, 
but unselfish, solid, fine. She 


knew the actuality of a prevail- 
ing love (though unconsum- 
mated) which gave her faith to 
accept things and hug to herself 
the precept, “accept the principle 
of change and growth. And one 
could accept it, provided he had 
faith. It did not so much mat- 
ter what one believed, as that 
through that belief one should 
feel oneself adjusted to the 
stream of change; accepting it 
for better or worse.” 

(“Jill Somerset.” Alec Waugh. 
Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50.) 


Children of War 


HE post-war generation is 
left with no faith and can- 

not accept things as they are, we 
see in “War Our Heritage,” by 
James Wechsler and Joseph 
Lash, executive secretary of the 
American Student Union. These 
Veterans of Future Wars put 
peace as their primary ambition. 
“Our generation was born dur- 
ing the tumultuous years of the 
first World War. So reputable 
an authority as Lloyds will as- 


(Continued on page 45) 





REMEMBER ,UNCLE,DOWN 
AT THE BOTTOM IN I5 
MINUTES OR NO DRINKS 
FOR you — 


1GOT UP, I’LL 
GET DOWN / 














WELL, OFF 
1 AM / 


VERY GOOD, SIR: 














NO,1'M NOT// 
VERY WELL,SIR! 


Dw ) 











MORE SKIS ,A FOUNTAIN 
PEN AND GIVE ME HALF 
OF THAT MUFFLER 





HERE GOES / I'LL 
SHOW THEM // 
























GUESS WE’LL HAVE 
TO CLIMB UP AND 
FIND HIM/ 
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Solutions to Problems 


On Page 42 





Full Breeds and Half 


Assume that the third native 
was telling the truth. If he was, 
the second native was lying, and 
the first native must therefore 
have said that he was a half- 
breed. However, if the first na- 
tive is a half-breed, he will lie— 
and not admit it. 

Therefore, the assumption that 
the third native was telling the 
truth is false. 

Therefore, the second native 
was telling the truth, as was the 
first native, and the third native 
was the lying half-breed. 


On Saving Butts 


He can make and smoke seven 
cigarettes. The thirty-six butts 
go to make six, and the remain- 
ing six butts are collected for 
a seventh cigarette. 


Cryptogram 


Any erudite show wins marked 
favor among mystics. Worthy 
stage plays bring art back—not 
bare back. 


Salesman Wants Money 


Your traveling salesman had 
a pressing need for $106.52—no 
more, no less. Letters and fig- 
ures: 

956710 8 2 
SENDMORY 


Word to Word 


Swinging along the word 
highway from elm to oak, with 
a tree in between, you should 
have marked down: 

ELM, ell, all, ail, air, FIR, far, 
oar, OAK. 


Letter Division 


The answer, as you see, in- 
cludes the word hidden behind 
the screen of letters. Just string- 
ing out the numerals, in orderly 
sequence, would have given you 
the word. Look: 





Solution to Last Week’s 


Crossword Puzzle 


Jerome A. Ryan and his wife, 
Marjorie, ask for an annulment 
of their marriage at Armonk, 
N. Y., because neither one can 
remember about the ceremony, 
which was performed at 3 a.m. 
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CHORUS: “NOW JUST 
WHO ARE YOU?” 


after “someone” at a party 
suggested a wedding. 











“UPSA-DAISY, L’?L SLEEPY- 
HEAD!” 


Linford Castor, of Paulsboro, N. J., is 
sentenced to stay in cell every day from 
midnight to 4 p.m., when he must arise 
and hie himself to work to support his 

family. 
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“NOW LET’S LOOK AT THE RECORD” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Miller, carnival worker, had so many tattooed pic 
tures on her body that Buffalo police, who arrested her on minot 
charge, didn’t have room in their files for a complete description 


But they began with: “Five quintuplets around neck; 
Col. Lindbergh on chest .. .” 
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“A POLICEMAN’S LOT’S A VERY 
"APPY ONE” 
For half an hour, New York’s regular polit 
broadcast is drowned out by strains of Gilbert 
and Sullivan and Victor Herbert's waltzes. «: 
Atmospheric conditions tangle up amatew 
and professional short-waves. 


MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, The Newspicture Weekly 
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(Continued from page 42) 


sure us that we have an excel- 
jent chance of dying in the next. 
The odds are immense that we 
will not attain senility before the 
war breaks out.” 

Youth sees through lobbyists 
and financiers to the pressure 
and attitudes of the people and 
with their youthful eyes they de- 
mand : 

(1) “Immediate repudiation 
of the Industrial Mobilization 
Plan which is a profound threat 
to American democracy in any 
international crisis. 

(2) “Drastic reduction in the 
present armaments budget. 


(3) “Nationalization of the 
munitions industry. 

(4) “Passage of a Peace Act 
in Congress under which we re- 
nounce the use of war as an in- 
ternational policy and agree to 
submit to third-party arbitration 
any dispute with another coun- 
try. 

(5) “Disavowal of the ‘com- 
mand of the sea’ doctrine which 
is the corollary of American Im- 
perialism.” 

The graybeards of Diplomacy 
could do worse than listen. 

(“War Our Heritage.” Inter- 
national Press. Joseph Lash and 
James Wechsler. 50 cents.) 
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“What, no bridle path?” 


“Ballet Profile” 


RVING DEAKIN has prepared a 

kind of Who’s Who (with 
photographs) in Ballet, and ap- 
pended a list of the best avail- 
able gramophone recordings of 
ballet music. He should satisfy 
the people who are curious about 
the individuals who make the 
ballet a glamorous art; to an- 
swer the question: “I wonder 
what she (he) is really like?” 

Mr. Deakin credits four per- 
sonalities for having contributed 
most to the art of the ballet: 
Michel Fokine, who gave the 
world the modern ballet we know 
today; Diaghileff, who fostered 
and nurtured it; Adolph Bolm 
who made America receptive and 
prepared her for a Renaissance 
of dancing; and Leonide Massine 
—a force for the future. 


“Ballet Profile” is not a press 
agent job of unmitigated glorifi- 
cation. Mr. Deakin disagrees 
with John Martin (N. Y. Times 
dance critic) who praises the 
American ballet. He feels their 
work has done the dance a great 
disservice. 

(“Ballet. Profile.” Irving Dea- 
kin. Dodge. $3.50.) 

HORNER YOUNG 











U. S. School of Writing Student Earns 
$450.00 in 6 Months 


ANIE A. MALHERBE, of Pretoria, South Africa, a recent student of the U. S. School of Writing, 

has earned $450.00 for her writing within a space of six months. Soon after starting the course, 
she obtained a position as a regular columnist for the woman's section of a Boer newspaper. 
work nets her about $85 a month. Then she succeeded in selling to a South African magazine, ‘“The 
Outspan,”’ two articles which had been criticized by our editorial staff. She has also had her work 
published in two other large South African publications. 

Writes Mrs. Malherbe: ‘‘I have no hesitation in stating that I would never have had the energy 
or confidence to make a start unless I had gone in for this course with your School. One may have 
the actual talent or ability to write and yet never get beyond noble intentions without taking the 
important initial step of embarking on an actual course of instruction which serves to guide and 


inspire.’’ 


_ Perhaps you have this ‘actual talent or ability to write’’ without knowing it. But upon discover- 
ing it, you may have equal literary success. Send for our free Writing Aptitude Test today to see 
whether you too have the potentialities for remunerative work in the field of writing. It’s entirely 


free and there is no obligation! 


U. S. SCHOOL of WRITING 
20 West 60th Street, Dept. 7, New York, N. Y. 


This 




















N THIS issue, George 
Jean Nathan, dean 
of American The- 
atre critics, ex- 
presses his Doc- 
trines, Dogmas and 
Delights. Be sure to 
read his articles on 
the theatre. They 
will be featured 
each week in Mid- 
Week Pictorial, The 


NewspictureWeekly. 
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PASHA THE PERSIAN 
The Hilarious Tale of a Cat 

by MARGARET LINDEN 
Illustrated by MILT GROSS 


gues S450 Fe or 
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Bids cee enclosed. Send me... .copies. 
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John Wanamaker New York 








UP THE NILE 


Through rail and steamer connections between 
Egypt, British East Africa, the Congo, and 
South Africa. All comforts—moderate rates. 
Through the heart of a gameland paradise. 
Literature and information free. Apply 


H. M. WRIGHT, Agent Sudan Railways 
Room 1729, 30 Rookefeller Piaza, New York City 
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handy color chart on any yarn 
Dept. MW, 754-6th Ave. (Cor. 25 St.), N. Y. C. 


OUTLET YARNS 
st. 1915 Honesty Responsible for “Our 


mEXMas» NEON GLOW BULB 


Regulation Size Electric Bulb with 
CROSS INSTALLED. 300 burning Cc 
hours cost 



















50. New Nevel Idea for 
Home or Church. Send 75¢. Cata- 
leg Free of Complete Assortment. 
Pyramid Sales Co., 137 Chrystie St. (Dept. MP 12) N.Y.C. 








FACTORY 10 YOU 


NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS PORTABLE! 


At last! The famous 
Remington Noiseless 
Portable that speaks 
in a whisper is avail- 
able for only 10¢ a 
day. Here is your op- 
portunity to get a 
real Remington 
Noiseless Portable 
direct from factory. 
Equipped with all 
theattachmentsthat 
make for complete 
writing equipment. 
Standard keyboard. Automatic ribbon re- 
verse. Variable line spacer and all the con- 
veniences of the finest portable ever built. 
PLUS the NOISELESS feature. Act now 
while this special opportunity holds good. 
Send coupon TODAY for details. 


You Don’t RISK a penny 
We send you the Remington Noiseless Port- 
able direct from the factory with 10 days 
FREE trial. If you are not satisfied, send it 
back. WE PAY ALLSHIPPING CHARGES. 


FREE Typing Course and 
Carrying Case 
With your new Remington Noiseless Portable 
ou will receive FREE a complete simplified 
Some course in Touch Typing. Follow in- 
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structions during your 10-day 
trial period and see how easy ex- 
pert typing can be. We also will send 
you FREE a sturdy carrying case of 
3-ply wood covered with heavy Du 
Pont fabric. Mail coupon for full de- 
tails—NOW. 


Si 3 2 Se Se Se TE 
Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 81-186 





’ , 


205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y 

Please tell me, without obligation, how I can 

get a New Remington Noiseless Portable, 
»lus Free Typing Course and Carrying Case, 
or 10c a day. Send Catalogue. 


Address 
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Midweek Crossword Puzzle 


(See page 44 for last week’s solution) 
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19 


20 
21 
22 
23 


24 
25 
26 
27 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
42 
43 
45 
47 
49 


- 


51 


46 


ACROSS 
Desert in Africa 
Has troops in China 
National legislature 
Capital of Bohemia, 
tria 
Hero in Homer’s “Iliad” 
The title of a baronet 
Harmonize mentally 
Pertaining to the Indians of 
Tierra del Fuego 
Venture 
Native of Utah 
Necessity 
A Mohammedan prince 
Lacerate 
Hastened 
Those in power 
Platform 
Inanimate 
Dance step 
First half of Emilia 
Latin conjunction 
Refuse from grapes 
Inventor of the telephone 
President of Argentina 
Army Corps: Abbr. 

Edge of anything 
Planet nearest the sun 
Annoys 

Crack 

Kaiser’s present home 


Aus- 


52 
53 
56 
58 
59 


61 
63 
65 
67 
69 
70 
72 
74 
76 
78 
79 
81 
83 
85 
87 
89 
91 
93 
95 
97 
98 
100 
102 
104 
106 
107 


















































A hotel runner 

Keep in view 

Erroneous 

Nothing 

Maxim Litvinoff is Foreign 
Affairs Commissar here 
Gold coin of Italy 

A cleansing agent 
Specified 

Limited time 

King: Spanish 

Mother 

Urgent entreaty 

Turns 

Unable to perceive sound 
Pronoun 

Sick 

Lampreys 

Tend in sickness 
Groove 

Excursion 

Home of kings 

The bitter vetch 

Heroic poem 

Egret 

Gave a command 

Pig pens 

Portico 

Vie with 

Gold coins of Spain 
Hobgoblin 

A central state: Abbr. 


A feather 

Openwork fabric 

Bound 

A central state: Abbr. 

Pull 

Licentiate of the Apothe- 

caries’ Society 

Nuisance 

Bone of the forearm 

Omnibus 

River in Spain 

Governor of Idaho 

Utter peevish complaints 

Rave 

Desirable political appoint- 

ments 

Eject 

Earthenware vessels 

Town in Almeria, Spain 

Famous N. C. golf course 

Cripple 

Pluckiest 

Beseeches 

Concocted 

French card game 
DOWN 

Small hunting dogs 

South American country 

Long-eared rodents 

Matured 

Regret 

A Latin diphthong 


125 
126 
127 
128 
130 
131 
132 


Solution 


Next Week 





Elsie , a famous singe 
Out of harmony 

Shallow vessel 

Cutting tool 

Comb, as wool 
Metalliferous rock 

Word of denial 

African antelope 

Steeps, as flax 

Russian stockade 
Syllogistic figure 

Agent of a corporation 

A body of soldiers 
Fifteenth Greek letter 
This is a new one. (It fob 
lows “shuffle’’) 
Having ears 

Depend upon 

Well-known automobile 
Barrier 

The late Secretary of W. 
Cemented with putty 
Seethe : 
Coarse fabric made of jute 
To join battle 

Spoken 

Dog’s feet 

To mint 

Ruminant quadrupeds 
Move 

A stay 

Pertaining to a royal famil 
of England 

Ship’s company : 
19th president of the U. § 
Famous eastern university 
Review: French 
Greek god of war 
Governor of Vermont 

A sly look 

Chop fine 

Not female 

Genus of the lily family 

A southern state 

African fly 

Dandies 

Bait 

Criticize sharply 

One of the Great Lakes 
Southern American monkey 
Frolic ; 
Noted American humorist 
Grows calm : 
A supporter of Communism .. 
Void ; 
Faction 

A sanctified person 
Renegade 

Rich and juicy 

Transfer 

Ocean 

Vast plains of Russia 
Capital of Ireland 

For fear that 

Edible marine fish 

Aviator who died in Alas 
Incited 

Barrier: Obsolete variant 
Hebrew measure 
Inhabitant of Russia 

To emit smoke 

Seventh incarnation of 
Vishnu | 








Pronoun 

Worthless leaving 

Baer 

Maccabees: Abbr. 

Utah Aggies: Abbr. 
Lithium: Chem. Abbr. 
The earth as a goddess: 
Greek Myth 
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What Tragedy Lies 


Along a war-wracked road in Spain, these three 


are marching, the uneven rhythm of their steps 
punctuated by the ceaseless drum of gun-fire. 
Two of them are Fascist soldiers, armed with grim 
and heavy accoutrements of death. The third is 


a captured Loyalist, pressed impatiently and irre- 


Behind This Picture? 


sistibly towards certain doom. And so they march, 
as thousands more have marched, along the road 
in Spain whose milestones are three—Destruc- 
tion, Desolation, Death. 

We need a title for this picture. Can you write 
one? Read thoroughly the back cover of this issue. 











$10,000 CASH PRIZES 


for writing 
titles to 
this picture! 


It is easy to title such a picture. You do not 
need literary talent. Famous slogans have been 
thought of by people of limited education. 
This man is being led out to be shot. Spaniard 
fighting Spaniard. For what? War is horrible. 
Brother against brother is frightful. Say some- 
thing in no more than 20 words that will give 
readers the idea of the agony, the brutality, 
and the terror of such a war and its useless- 
ness. Use the entry blank in the lower right 
corner of this page. Sensational.pictures like 
this and thousands of others reach us daily 
from all over the world. The most exciting 
of them reach you each week in Mid-Week 


Pictorial. 


Be first to see 200 or more thrilling, last min- 
ute newspictures and read stories behind them. 


For over 20 years Mid-Week Pictorial has published the pick of the worid’s most amazing 
photographs. Now, new speed cameras, sharp telescopic lenses and highly sensitized film get 
pictures impossible a few years ago. Everything that is NEWS in the world is quickly 
reported BY PICTURE directly to Mid-Week Pictorial. The most exciting and sensational 
of these pictures, first seen by Mid-Week Pictorial are rushed to you each week. 


$I BRINGS 12 AMAZING ISSUES 


as well as a chance to be one of 253 cash prize winners. You 
Money Back TRIAL also have an opportunity to get your money back without losing 
makes you eligible to 253 your entry in the contest if, after reading the first two issues 
cash prizes totaling$10,000 received, you don’t think you are getting your money’s worth. 


You Will Like Mid-Week Pictorial 


or you get your money back! 


There are no strings to this contest. We are offering $10,000..in cash prizes to get people 
talking about Mid-Week Pictorial and to keep them reading it. Once you see the 200 or more 
dramatic, sensational news pictures and the stories about them it contains you'll read it 
steadily. You'll thank us for introducing you to this great weekly thrill. You’]/ enjoy enter- 
ing the picture title contest and the chance to win $5,000., or 252 other cash prizes. You’l/ 
act at once because when you’ve sent us your dollar for 12 issues and you want your 
money back, after reading two, you can have it, without losing your chance oi winning in 
the contest. Could anything be fairer? 


uocrs., |CONTEST CLOSES JAN. 30th 


Mary Pickford 
PRIZE WINNERS ANNOUNCED FEB. 24 ISSUE 


Lowel Thomas 
IN CASE OF TIES DUPLICATE PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED 
































Heywood Broun 
Their decision is final 


THIS COUPON MAY BE WORTH $5,000 TO You! 


CASH PRIZES TOTALING ‘10,000.09 
TO MID-WEEK PICTORIAL SUBSCRIBER 


RULES 


You subscribe to 3 months (12 issues) of Mid-Wall 


Pictorial, with the understanding you can have your mo 
back after reading two issues if you so desire. Write 
title for the picture on the coupon. Fill in name an 
dress plainly. Mail the coupon with dollar bill, che 
money order. There is nothing else to do. The 253 
prizes are to be awarded to the persons who, in the opif 
of the judges, write the most appropriate, interesting 
descriptive title or caption for the contest picture. 

First prize $5,000.00 

Second “ 

Third “ 

Fourth “ 

Fifth “ 

48 prizes, each to be 

200 prizes, each to be 


MAIL: THIS $10,000.00 
CONTEST COUPON 


P| Contest Manager 
“MID-WEEK PICTORIAL” 
i 148 East 47th Street, New York City 
I herewith enclose $1 (cash, check or money-order) for thé 
three months (12 issues) trial subscription to ‘““MID-WEEK 
PICTORIAL” The Newspicture Weekly. You are to send me my! 
Contest Receipt within 5 days. 


MY SUGGESTED TITLE Is: 


(If you prefer you can mail this coupon and your $1 now, and send 
your Picture Title any time before the close of the Contesty 





